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New England and Other Matters. 


The anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17, 1775) recalls a hero who met his 
death in that contest, Dr. and Gen. Joseph 
Warren, and on the front cover we reproduce 
the most expressive part of the Warren statue, 
which stands in the relic-room of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. It will be remembered that 
at Bunker Hill—so anxious was he to assist the 
patriots—Warren waived his superior rank as 
major-general of the Massachusetts forces, and 
served as a volunteer aid to Col. William 
Prescott. 


The principal food product of Massa- 
chusetts is not beans, but milk. A volume of 
the state census of 1895, just issued, shows that 
the total value of all agricultural products during 
the census year was about fifty-three million 


~ dollars. The milk produced in that year was 


valued at almost fourteen million dollars. Eggs 
took the second place, although far enough 
behind, with a valuation of less than three 
million dollars. Potatoes ranked third, butter 
fourth, cranberries fifth, strawberries sixth, and 
cucumbers, worth three hundred thousand dollars, 
beat oats and rye in the race for the largest total. 
A Minnesota farmer might rub his eyes and 
wonder over these statistics, but of course they 
indicate nothing except that Massachusetts is 
not an agricultural state. 

The largest schooner ever constructed, 
the John B. Prescott, was launched at Camden, 
Maine, last year. Now her builder’s blood is 
up, and he proposes to turn out a six-master 
which shall beat his own record. The monster 
will be three hundred and ten feet long on the 
keel, three hundred and forty-five feet over all, 
and will register about twenty-seven hundred 
tons net, with an estimated coal-carrying capacity 
of five thousand or more tons. She is to cost a 
hundred thousand dollars, and will be ready for 
launching in June, 1900. Some _ shipbuilders 
have said that a vessel of this length would be 
too “tender”? to bear any strain—but then, 
everybody said the same thing about the first 
four-master, the Governor Ames, which was 
launched at Waldoboro in 1888. So long as 
wood, water and enterprising builders endure, it 
will be wise to make no such prophecies, but to 
applaud a great suecess—and wait for the next 
one. 


The subject of long streets has recently 
engaged the attention of the Philadelphia Press 
and the New York Herald, and some interesting 
facts have been elicited. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, boasts the Press, is the longest asphalted 
thoroughfare in the world. Sixty-nine feet wide, 
from curb to curb, all the way, it stretches for 
eleven miles through the heart of the city, and 
seven-elevenths of it is asphalted. 

This provokes the Herald to suggest that 
while Broad Street is very well,—for Philadel- 
phia,—Broadway, New York, is “probably the 
longest city street in the world.’’ ‘To be sure, it 
is numbered only up to 1,810, yet it extends from 
Bowling Green to the city of Yonkers, sixteen 
miles. 

Thereupon the Boston Globe modestly remarks 
that Washington Street, starting at Haymarket 
Square, Boston, runs southward in an almost 
straight line over the old turnpike—to Provi- 
dence, forty-five miles! Putting its proposition 
in more tenable form, the Globe adds that in 
Boston alone it is numbered up to 4,554; and 
under the one name of Washington Street it 
runs clear to the South Walpole post-office, 
twenty-one miles, thus beating Broadway by 
five miles. 

All in all, it is an enlivening and instructive 
controversy. The safe attitude for an outsider 
to take is to acknowledge that they are all fine 
streets—and to add that, as the slang phrase puts 
it, there are others. 

A Hereford bull that has crossed the 
Atlantic three times may fairly claim admiration 
as a traveller. Yet there are reasons why his 
owner, a stock-breeder in Embden, Maine, feels 
no great pride in this feature of the animal’s 
record. 


The bull was purchased in Glasgow, and | ? 


shipped to Portland on an Allan liner. Joyously 
hastening to get his prize-winning beast, the 
breeder was rebuffed by the government inspector, 
who told him that since Portland is not a quar- 
antine port, the bull could not be landed. Boston 
was the nearest quarantine port, and the breeder 
besought the steamship people to take the beast 
there; but they refused, on the ground that they 
had no boats running from Portland to Boston, 
and could not travel outside their route. 

It was evident that one of two things must be 
done; get the beast ashore at Portland or send 
him back to Glasgow. In pursuance of the 
cheaper plan, the breeder offered to provide a 
sealed, disinfected car in which to transport the 
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bull from Portland to Boston, where it had to 
undergo its ninety days’ quarantine. The 
authorities refused to consent. Back to Glasgow 
went the bull. 

On the fifth of May the little tragi-comedy 
began to draw toa close. The bull then arrived 
in Boston on the Peruvian, and went into quar- 
antine. But now the question is, as between 
the steamship company and the breeder, Who 
pays for the bull’s last two voyages? 


The county fair has figured in this column 
before, but the problem of its successful admin- 
istration is not one to be solved with a word, and 
many managers of fairs will be glad to consider 
these other “advertising features’ suggested by 
the Billboard: 

Offer a prize to the farmer who has driven the 
longest distance to attend the fair and paid his 
admission. Do this each day of the fair, and 
make the prize substantial. 

Offer a prize for the largest family that visits 
the fair, paying admission. 

Offer a prize for the largest party—in one 
wagon—to visit the fair. 

ave a Dewey day. Make it the day you are 
afraid of. Just l it Dewey day, and that 
magical name will do the rest. 

The last suggestion, happily blending senti- 
ment and “business,” is peculiarly applicable to 
this section, and of course it will be generally 
adopted. Itis safe to say that when the admiral, 
traversing his native New England, sees his 
name in big letters on every barn and fence-post, 
he will realize more clearly than ever before 
what it means to be famous. 
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A Unique Tavern Sign. 


The old Ames Tavern at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, was conducted by Nathaniel Ames, the 
celebrated almanac-maker, who began catering 
to the traveller about the year 1735. .The sign 
which Landlord Ames put out before his estab- 
lishment was unique; it had, moreover, a history, 
or rather it illustrated an episode in his family 
history, and was the source of some trouble to 
him. There was a’suit at law in which Mr. 
Ames was interested which was before the court 
for many years, much to the disgust of the 
tavern-keeper. At last the court decided in 
favor of Landlord Ames, but so outraged did he 
feel at the long delay that he decided to have 
a little fun at the expense of the court. The 
story is told by Mr. Field in “The Colonial 
Tavern.” 

Doctor Ames, although the successful party, 
—— his disapproval of the — 
ju by causing the whole court to be pain 
on the signboard of his tavern, sitting in great 
state in their large wigs, each judge being easily 
recognized. The names of the judges thus 
represented were Benjamin Tania, Richard 
Saltonstall, Paul Dudley, Stephen Sewall and 
John Cushing. Lynde and Dudley, the dissent- 


ing judges, were depicted with their backs 
turned. y 


An open book was before them, underneath 
which was written, “Province Laws.” 
Around the table in front of the bench were 


six figures, one of whom was standing. Over) 8 


the head of the chief justice was the Arms of 
Great Britain, while above this was the inscrip- 
tion, ““Nearest Akin to Fisher’ (Fisher Ames 
was one of the contending parties in the law- 
suit). Underneath the whole was “August 18, 
1749,” 

The court, hearing of the sign, sent the sheriff 
to bring it before them. Doctor Ames heard the 
order given, being then in Boston, and by 
luck and hard riding had just time enough to 
~ down his sign before the sheriff arrived at 
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Lost in the Woods. 


So many travellers and hunters tell, with 
great effect, their experiences in getting lost, 
that one might almost think it a desirable condi- 
tion, furnishing as it does such excellent “‘copy’’ 
and such food for talk. Now, however, instead 
of dwelling upon its terrors, a writer in Forest 
and Stream gives a few simple rules for 
avoiding the misfortune. He says: 


In the first place, one should carry in one’s 
head a quacral Vien of the main streams, moun- 
tains and . In a new or strange country 
this knowledge should be obtained at once. On 
the first day out of a new camp — as much as 
possible on high ground; look back frequently, 
so that the country will not appear strange when 
you turn, and do not burden your mind with too 
many small details. 

Simply remember, for instance, that if you 
turn to the left from the divide where you stand, 
you will come into the valley of the stream on 
which you are camped, but that if you turn to 
the right, you will come toa stream that flows 
in another direction. 

Also remember that your camp is near such 
and such a looking hill; or, better still, that it is 
in jen © mountain s. It’ is 
always , for the first day or two, not to get 
out of the valley where por camp is located ; 
but if you do so, go back the way you came. 
Short cuts in a new country mislead many a 
“i Remember th 

Always carry a compass. ember the 
direction of your camp, and then if you get 
really lost, sit down, build a fire, and make a big 
smoke. ‘This is supposing that you have com- 
panions, for no greenhorn should be in camp 
alone. Your friends will look you up next day, 
and it is better to sit by the fire and take it easy 
than to run all over the country. Every year 
men are lost who, if they had made a smoke and 
then sat down, would have been in camp by 
noon the next day. Instead of this, they lose 
their heads, travel at random, suffer from want 
and fear, or even die of starvation. 


CHURCH ORGANS. istssorto:, 
Correspondence solicited. Boston, Mass. 
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Boys! Boys! Boys! 
Dewey Salutes for the Fourth. 


Sell 10 Ibs. of Tea, Coffee or Baking ¥ 
Powder and get Boxes Dewey «x 
Salutes and 240 loud report Cannon ¢ 
Crackers. Send for our circulars of * 
Special Offers for the Fourth. 


* WILDE & WRIGHT, Natick, Mass. 
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The Starch 


that’s made specially for collars, 
cuffs, shirts, ete., ought to do the 
work better than “any old starch” 
your grocer may happen to have. Try 


Celluloid Starch 


There’s nothing like it. Requires no cook- 
ing. Thin, pliable finish. Never cracks. 


10-cent pkgs. only. All Grocers. 
Pat. Waxing Pad (worth 25c.) given for 3 Trade-Marks. 
CELLULOID STARCH Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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ROYAL PEARL! 


For the Complexion. ‘ 


SMALL 
BOTTLE 
FREE. 


It removes freckles, tan and 
moth patches like magic. Cures 
pimples, eradicates blackheads, ‘ 
removes blotches. Restores oily, 
sallow skin to fresh, youthful . 
brilliancy, and we warrant it not “ 
to be injurious. 

A Lady in Atkinson, Mich., writes: 

. _“Talways hada dark,sallow complexion. Royal 

( Pearthascleareditallaway. It’ssimply wonderful."’ 

. A Lady in Dorchester, Mass., says: 

‘ “Tam perfectly sati.fied with Royal Pearl. It 

Y has cleared my skin greatly, so much so that my 

) friends have noticed it. It is an excellent thing.” 
We have hundreds of such indorsements. Try 

” it yourself at our expense and prove the truth of 

” all we claim. Send your name and address fora ‘ 


Small Bottle FREE, Charges Prepaid. , 
) For Sale at All Druggists. q 
) The H. R. HALE CO., Sole Props., HARTFORD, CONN. « 
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CAMP FOR BOYS °».ksete,2u." 


with or without catering. Inquire of PROF. J. B. TAY- 
LOR, Chauncy-Hall School, 458 Boylston St., Boston. 


_CRESCO 


nice 
fitting 


Corset 
that 
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; Seure y 
th entire comfort, 

i ee 
© waist line an ip impossible 

? There is nothing in Corsetdom te compare with it. 

Ask your dealer for a CRESO@, or we will send a 

) long, short or medium waist as desired, in white or 

drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


? MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 














Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee.” 


Sold by grocers every where ; 20 cts. per pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 














tion, “ Review of Review: 


“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box of Nervease headache pemntevs in my 
pocket I can bid defiance to headaches. 

One little powder on my tongue and in tive min- 
utes my headache is a thing of the 


cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 


All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 


Removes the cause and 





past. 
F. G. Barry, Editor of Dept. of Travel and Recrea- : 
ad 


NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For Baby’s Joy.. 
THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible everywhere. 
Runs lightly, smoothly; easy to handle over 


crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; weighs but 12 pounds ; 
occupies less space when folded than ordinary 
satchel. Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 











Baby Enjoys It. Mother Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2.75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., Detroit, mich. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 
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are essential in food mate- 
rials and their preparation. 


Blue Label 


is made of the best selected 
ingredients, in model kitch- 
ens, under the most careful 
supervision. Twenty Varieties. 


Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of the Famous “ Blue Label” Ketchup. 
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Cleanliness 





Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying. 
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By Hortense 





oe LEASE, mum,” said 
Sarah, “‘here’s a paper 
a tramp handed me 
at the door.” 
I laid down my work with a sigh. “The 
usual,” I thought, as 1 took the paper and 
read : 





Lady am deaf dumb want work please help. 
Thomas Crocker. 

“What sort of a person is he, Sarah?” I 
asked. 

“Dreadful ragged, mum, and I s’pose deef 
and dumb, he acted so queer, and one hand 
gone at the wrist,’ answered Sarah, in a tone 
of mingled pity and disapproval. She gener- 
ally disapproves of my attempts at charity—so 
many have resulted in dismal failure. 

“Poor fellow!” I exclaimed. “I will cer- 
tainly see what I can do for him.” Sarah 
departed, I think secretly pleased in this 
instance, although she felt it her duty to utter 
a solemn warning regarding diseases. 

I folded up my sewing and went down-stairs. 
At the side door I found Thomas Crocker, his 
clothes a mass of patches, but very clean, his 
left sleeve neatly sewed round the poor stump 
of his wrist; small, wiry, pathetic, with a 
dark, thin face full of gentleness and timidity, 
lighted by beautiful, intelligent gray eyes. He 
doffed his ragged cap, with many a bow and 
smile, and then handed me the stub of a pencil 
and a small advertising blank book. On the 
first page was written : 

“Trim trees grass roses weed beds paint 
fence whitewash work all kind.” 

I simply could not turn him away, and then 
I really wanted some work done; so I put him 
to weeding my flower-beds. 1 watched him for 
some time from the window. It wasa pleasure 
to see his ingenuity and agility in handling his 
tools, his look of intense interest and absorp- 
tion in his work. 

“Mollie,” asked my husband, when he came 
home to dinner, “‘have you started a recruiting 
station for Coxey’s army? Where on earth 
did you get that?” He pointed toward the 
yard. 

“Just come and watch him work a minute, 
and try to feel properly ashamed of yourself, 
Henry,” I answered, drawing him toward the 
door, where Crocker could be seen preparing 
to wheel a barrow of rubbish to the rear of the 
yard by fastening a piece of rope to one handle- 
bar and slipping his stump through the loop 
thus made. 

As we looked, my little troop of four hungry, 
happy schoolboys came galloping and yelling 
down the street; but the man calmly worked 
on, never noticing a noise that I thought would 
almost have roused the dead. I called the 
boys, and told them about Crocker and his 
infirmities, cautioning them not to appear to 
notice anything unusual, as he might be sensi- 
tive. My little fellows, although rough and 
boisterous sometimes, at heart are young 
American gentlemen, and I felt sure a word 
only was necessary; and then, like most 
American men, big or little, they adored their 
mother. 

After dinner my youngest, Ted, aged six, 
went gravely and seated himself on the steps 
to watch the work proceed. For some time 
Crocker did not notice him, but finally he 
Straightened up and caught sight of the little 
fellow. A look of delight sprang into his 
eyes, and he waved his hand to him as if they 
were old friends. Ted came flying into the 
house. 

“Mother!” he called, excitedly. ‘Mother, 
may I show him my rabbits?” 

“Yes, Ted, but don’t keep him from his 
work, dear.” . 








Booth Gillespie. 





Then he laid down his tools and 
they all disappeared, to see the 
other pets and treasures. 

When Crocker presented him- 









she came to me two years ago she gave 
her name as Sallie, but as I make it a 
rule with my maids to call them by their 
full names, I began to call her Sarah. The 
more dignified title seemed to please her 


more and more overbearing in her efforts 
to live up to her name. 

The summer drifted slowly by, the days 
filled with picnics, games, outings and fun 
for the boys and Crocker, who had begun 
to play quite an important part in our 
every-day, out-of-door life. 

One day early in September Sarah came 
up to say that Crocker was below, to see me 
especially. He hadn’t been at the house 





were ill, so I hurried down. There stood 





““THE RAGGED MAN * * * GENTLY LIFTED THE COVER,” 


on the place nearly five hours, so I reminded 
him of the fact; he smiled and shook his head, 
adding to his “‘bill:” 

“Play young gentlemen, 4% hour.” 

When I insisted upon paying for the time 
they had wasted for him, he shook his head 
most vigorously, replying, ‘Pleasure Crocker 
love child.”” Then he thanked me profusely 
for giving him work, and when I wrote, “Come 
again soon,” his glad surprise was really 
touching. 

As the summer came on we saw him often. 
He gradually came to do all my outdoor work, 
proving so valuable that I freely recommended 
him to any of my friends and neighbors who 
kept no man, and thus enabled him to build up 
a nice little trade in our suburb. His affection 
and gratitude were flattering in the extreme, 
and when Henry one day brought him a pair 





forty cents, or four hours at ten cents an hour. | proud and beaming as he waved his hand | 
Now it just happened that 1 knew he had been | grandly toward a young woman, standing | little creature, Crocksy said to me, ‘Think 


| awkwardly in the background—his wife. 
| “Crocksy,” I wrote, “why haven’t you told 
me before that you were married ?”’ 
“This morning,” he replied. “Name Evy. 
| She talk !” Oh, the world of pride and pathos 
in the last two little words, “She talk !’’ 


| I did not like Evy from the first time I saw | 


| her there with him. Physically she was much 
his superior—tall, dark, coarse, but rather fine- 
looking, a buxom country girl; but I felt that 
otherwise she was beneath him. She looked 
stupid and sullen. How could a man with 
Crocker’s gentle, kindly nature fancy such a 
woman ? 

I tried to be interested in her for his sake, 
and because he had evidently brought his bride 
to see me first, as his best friend. 1 chatted 
| with her a few moments, as well as one can 
| chat and receive only “Yes” or “No” for 





He was off to the yard in a flash, and I soon | of overalls to work in, he fairly oppressed us | reply. Finally, in asking about their plans, 


saw him and Crocker bending over two little 


‘with his thanks. Even Sarah unbent to a 


| their home, and whether she expected to work, 


fat white balls of fur. The other boys joined degree, and admitted that Crocksy—as the | she gave a glance of almost indignation as she 


them, and then such motioning and laughing 
and wild gesturing, the boys forgetting and 


Screaming at him with all their might, then | 


laughing at themselves, and Crocker smiling 


and seeming to know just what was happening, | 


boys soon nicknamed him— was “right down 
| good. ” 

Sarah was my greatest trial and pleasure; 
| honest, faithful, painstaking, but slow and 
“set in her ways” beyond measure. When 


answered, ‘‘Don’t have to work. He can keep 


| me well ’nough!” 

That was the secret, then, of her marrying 
| Poor maimed Thomas Crocker, whose innate 
|loveliness of disposition she could neither 


fancy, and day by day she was becoming | 
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| understand nor appreciate. He could “keep 
her well,” and I knew she would keep the 
poor fellow ground to the very earth with her 
unreasonable demands for finery and other 
| foolishness. 

Poor Crocksy seemed so happy for a while 
that I hoped she might make his life a little 
brighter, but only a few months passed before 
Sarah told me she was hearing things of Evy 
—of her dressing, and running around to par- 
ties and places where her husband was neither 
invited nor expected. Sarah thoroughly disap- 
proved of frivolity in general and of Evy in 

| particular, so the stories lost no gloss in the 
telling. Crocksy’s eyes began to have a 
troubled look; he grew thinner, and seemed 
| really feverish in his anxiety for work. He 


self later in the afternoon with his little paper | for nearly a week, and I was wondering if he | would come when it was hardly light, even on 
saying he had finished, and I asked how much | 
I owed him, he took his book and made a| Crocker, painfully unlike himself, in a badly 
laborious calculation, which finally resulted in | fitting suit of new clothes, his face particularly | forbade his ever adding any of the warm 


| cold winter days, barely taking time to eat the 
meagre meals he brought, and to which pride 


dishes Sarah urged upon him. 

As my “literary efforts,’ as Henry called 
my attempts to converse with Crocksy, con- 
sumed so much time, we gave each other 
lessons—he in the sign manual, and I in the 
lip moi -n. Crocksy proved the ‘apter pupil, 
and when I was still stumbling, or rather 
fumbling, over the simplest words, he could 
easily understand short sentences. He never 
used any superfluous words, either in writing 
or talking with his fingers, and seemed impa- 
tient that I did not learn to condense as well 
as he. 

Time went on till summer came and passed 
again; and one day Crocksy appeared, carrying 
in his arms a little bundle, which he handed 
me with a face of such grave pleasure and 
satisfaction that the tears sprang unbidden to 
my eyes. 

“He brings me his joys, never his sorrows,” 
I thought tenderly of the ragged man, who 
gently lifted the cover and showed a little 
sleeping baby face. On its plain little dress 
was pinned a paper—‘“‘name Mary.” 

I gathered the little figure to me, and carried 
it off to the house to have a good cry over my 
small namesake. She seemed all Crocksy’s 
baby to me; I could not connect this dainty, 
refined little creature with that coarse woman. 
1 hunted some little garments of Ted’s, and 
when the baby awoke, looking at me with her 
father’s eyes, I dressed her up, and making a 
bundle of her own little belongings, carried 
her down to her father. He instantly noticed 
the change, and a look of pleasure, then pain, 
came over his face. Gathering her up, he 
trudged off without even his customary wave 
of the hand. 

It was not the last we saw of her by any 
means; he would occasionally bring her to us 
for a short visit, always neatly dressed, and 
constantly growing prettier and more like him. 
She was a recompense from heaveii to make 
amends for his wife’s shortcomings. He seemed 
to worry about Evy no longer; the child occu- 
pied every thought. And when the boys 
would send her little gifts, his cup seemed 
bubbling over. 

To Ted she was a certain delight, with her 
calm, placid face, and he often begged Crocksy 
to leave her overnight, promising to take good 
care of her, and have her ready to go back in 
the morning. 

One day, when we were all bending over the 


talk?”” Then I knew he was worrying for 
fear the child would inherit his infirmity. She 
certainly heard every sound, so I tried to 
reassure him on that point; but often he would 
| question me, “When talk?” “You teach 
| talk ?”? and I knew he would feel it keenly if 
the little one was mute. 

Time rolled on and early spring came, bring- 
|ing with it my own tiny daughter, a little 
tender flower from heaven, whom the first hot 
| breath of summer faded and withered; and 
then, in spite of care and prayers, the angels 
twok her to their closer shelter, leaving an ache 
in my heart and a void in my arms only God 
and some mothers can know. 

During my little one’s brief life Crocksy 
was as earnest and devoted as ever, lifting her 
tenderly and carrying her about the yard on 
pleasant days, talking to her in the beautiful 
language of looks and smiles. She seemed so 
contented with him that I only wished he could 
be nearer to us all the time. 

In the sad, drear time that followed he was 
thoughtful beyond words. He found I visited 
the little grave every Saturday, so after dinner 
he always brought me my small basket, with 
the freshest, sweetest flowers he could find in 
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the yard, all tastefully arranged. I soon found 
that he frequently made trips to the little plot 
himself, and never a weed was to be seen there. 

Several times he had placed plants of his own 
raising about the grave. Once I met him there 
with his little Mary, who was beginning to 
toddle about, a lovely, spirituelle creature. 

Henry told me afterward that when Crocksy 
lifted his child to look at our little girl, as she 
lay ready for her long, sweet sleep, Mary had 
said *‘Baby”’ quite distinctly—the first word those 
timid lips had ever uttered. Her father’s look of 
joy when Henry told him was some compensation 
for the sorrow we could but feel on seeing this 
little child, born to a heritage of infirmity, 
perhaps shame, so strong and well, and our 
little looked-for, longed-for daughter taken so 
soon. 

But—perhaps he needed his child more than 
we did ‘ours. Bae 

It was a cold, snowy night the following 
winter, when .Crocksy appeared right after 
supper, his face white and drawn with pain, a 
look of despair in his eyes. Henry went to find 
out his trouble, and returning, beckoned me to 
the hall. Evy had gone, so Crocksy said; he 
did not know or care whither. She went alone, 
but had taken the child! Perhaps she took the 
little girl through affection, which I doubt, or to 
have some hold on her father. He knew her 
whereabouts, but had no money to go to her, 
and wanted Henry to lend him some, leaving 
his old-fashioned silver watch as security. 

“What shall I do?” asked Henry. 

I knew what he intended to do, so, without 
answering, I walked into the kitchen where 
Crocksy was sitting, the picture of misery. He 
raised his head, and a ray of hope came into his 
eyes when he saw me. 

“Crocksy,” I said, in the sign manual, in 
which I had made great progress, “Mr. Preston 
will lend you money, but you must keep your 
watch to use on your trip. When you find your 
little girl, bring her here; the little lodge at the 
corner of the lot shall be yours. You may have 
your meals here, and for pay work about the 
yard.” 

He stood up as I finished, new life in his face, 
determination in his erect head and shoulders. 
Then this poor, simple mute, with a gesture of 
affection and trust, took my hand and bowed 
his head over it a moment, and I knew he was 
blessing me. 

A few days later he returned with his child; 
no one ever knew, or ever will know, what he 
said or did to induce the mother to give her up; 
but she never troubled him, and to this day has 
never appeared or taken any notice of her child. 

The few pieces of furniture Crocksy brought 
consisted of a rude, home-made cradle, a plain 
pine bed, two common chairs and a little trunk— 
that was all; but when I went down to the little 
two-room lodge, I found it neat and clean as a 
pin. A fire had warmed and brightened things 
somewhat, and Crocksy was rocking his baby 
back and forth, making the strange, guttural 
sounds peculiar to mutes. 

He welcomed me as to a castle, a world of 
happiness in his eyes. Little Mary, now about 
eighteen months old, came to me as to an old 
friend, and nestled against me contentedly. She 
was a strange little thing, so like her father— 
gentle, timid and so quiet. She talked very 
rarely, but when she did, not at all likea baby, 
but quite distinctly and well. 

When I praised her to Crocksy, he answered, 
“Like my mother exact. Mother true,” which 
was his way of telling me that his mother had 
been a lady. He told me once that she had 
taught him to read and write. 

With Sarah’s and the boys’ help, we soon 
made the house more habitable. The boys were 
especially delighted, and helped to bring down 
one or two chairs and a little table we had 
discarded; and when I found a faded square of 
carpet for the floor and put up some simple little 
curtains, the place was quite transformed. The 
boys would have each gladly donated the best he 
possessed to brighten the little home. 

Crocksy’s happy time had come. He did the 
work about our yard in two or three hours each 
day ; the rest of the time was devoted to outside 
work and his baby. On bright, sunny days he 
would put her in the little wagon he had made 
her and draw her out under the trees. Then he 
would go off to his work at some neighbor’s, 
returning every few hours. He knew the child 
had no lack of attendants. Sometimes he would 
lay the baby in her little bed, where she would 
sleep a long time, or draw the wagon to another 
tree where he could see her better from his work, 
or else put her on a blanket on the porch, 
with her one or two toys. 

Ali through this the child was as quiet as a 
mouse. Sometimes Crocksy would take her 
with him, if the nature of his duties permitted. 
The baby in her wagon and Crocksy were well- 
known figures in our part of town. He would 
work so contentedly, stopping now and then to 
pick up her doll, or give her a broken flower or 
water. 

Sarah took a wonderful fancy to the child, 
and surreptitiously mended her little frocks, and 
occasionally slipped in a little bonnet of her own 
making, or a little pair of socks. A child across 
the street sometimes brought little presents; so 
among us all little Mary was well provided for. 
But her father loved to buy pretty things for her 


‘of money. When they had 
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—shoes for the tiny feet that had learned to walk 
so well, little sacks and hood, and sometimes 
pretty little dresses. 

I asked him one day who made her clothes for 
which he bought the goods, and he answered, 
briefly, ‘Kind woman, friend mother.” Every 
Monday he would slip off with a little bundle of 
her clothes, which he took to an old .colored 
woman, who washed them nicely for pay. 

When winter came, and there was litile work 
to do out-of-doors, Crocksy still found odd jobs 
—tearing down vines from porches, cleaning off 
snow, and mending tubs, buckets, and sometimes 
even chairs. Henry told me hardly a week 
passed but Crocksy came and left with him a 
small sum of money. It was always entered in 
Mary’s name. His very life itself was one long 
expression of tenderness and love for his baby ; 
his every act a caress. 

Thus time passed, the baby growing in strength 
and size, and greatly in our hearts. A look of 
peace I had never seen there before came into 
Crocksy’s face—a happy, hopeful look. One 
day he said to me, pointing upward, “God 
good.”” He had a little well-worn Bible, which 
he read, and Sarah told me he asked her to teach 
Mary a prayer. 

“Laws, Mis’ Preston, I nearly broke down 
at that,’”’ she said, in telling meof it. ‘Io think 
of the poor man’s not being able to teach his 
own child a little prayer! But I done my bes’, 
mum, and now every night the little thing kneels 
down by his side and says, ‘Now I lays me.’ ” 

After this I began to teach her a few words in 
the sign manual—simple little words, such as 
she could use with her father, and with the start 
I gave her, young as she was, she began to learn 
from him. He would point to an object, then 
teach her the signs on her pretty, plump hands. 
So eager was he that he would have tired her 
little brain had I not cautioned him. 

‘Mother, Mary’s so solemn, can’t we make her 
play with us more?” said Ted to me one day. 
She was nearly three and a half then—a perfect 
little picture of baby beauty, with not the least 
trace of her mother about her, unless her strong 
constitution was so. 

So every night after supper I had Crocksy 
bring her in for a romp around the hall. No one 
could stay solemn long where Ted and my 
mischievous Grey were, so she soon became a 
merry little body—but only during the games. 
When they were over she would run to her 
father, and patting his hands or face, remind 
him to take her home. He would sit looking on, 
in the background, during the romp, with keen 
delight in every feature. 





COMPANION. 


Toward the spring, when Mary was nearing 
her fourth birthday, a change seemed to come 
over Crocksy. He grew moody, and his cheery 
smile was gone, except for the child. He fell 
into a way of taking her off to the woods, and 
staying hours and hours. I knew something 
was preying on his mind, but hoped he would 
confide in me in time. 

One morning early in June little Mary came 
walking into the room where we were at break- 
fast, and handed me a folded paper. 

“Father sent you this,” she said, in her grave, 
sweet way, and then left to talk with Sarah in 
the kitchen. I opened the 
note and read, as they all 
clamored to hear “Crocksy’s 
letter to mother.” 

DEAR MADAM: Must go far 
off from Mary, make her grow 
fine woman, maybe noble, 
learn, so beautiful. Maybe 
when big, father shame her, 
so rough and different. Mr. 
Preston my money, send 
more. Make Mary forget 
ugly, maimed mute father, 
say dead. Don’t look for me, 
never find. Try love her, my 
baby child. God bless you 
and her, make good like you. 


THOMAS CROCKER. 


Oh, mother love divine, 
where is thy vaunted power 
and glory? It fades as the 
dew before the glorious sun 
in the face of such heavenly 
love as this, of this gentile, 
kindly man, who sacrificed 
his only hope of earthly 
happiness from the mistaken sense of duty! 

Years have passed. Little Mary, now growing 
in years and wisdom, occupies a little room next 
my own, and a place in my heart right close up 
next my boys. ‘Try as we would, we have never 
found her father. From time to time little sums 
of money have come to us, but we have never 
needed to touch them, so now the child has a 
bank account of her own. ‘ 

We followed up every clue we could; but each 
ended only in vague rumors, till we were forced 
to abandon the search entirely. We felt, too, 
that we might be seriously interfering with the 
poor man’s means of earning a livelihood. Then 
we advertised, in a way that would be intelligible 
to him only, but nothing ever came of it. 

So I have accepted the trust as a sacred one, 
and hope, with God’s aid, so to rear the little 
girl that she may be an honor to the gentlest 
man I ever knew. 








TNE DILL 


HE Dilleys seemed born i 
a to misfortune. How 
much of the “ill luck” 
that so steadily attended them 
was due to their own shiftless- 
ness and lack of common sense 
is not for.me to say; but no 
one could deny that the Dilleys 
were indolent and improvident, 
nor that they appeared to be 
childishly ignorant of the value 





money, which was seldom, 
they spent it so foolishly that 
it was difficult for their friends 
to sympathize with them when 
they were penniless and their 
cupboard and pantry were bare. 

Their tastes ran so largely to jewelry that Mr. 
Dilley had been known to pay three dollars for 
a glass and brass breastpin and “ear-bobs’’ for 
Mrs. Dilley when she sorely needed shoes, and 
her best gown was a faded calico. Likewise 
Mrs. Dilley had been known to pay two dollars 
for an imitation diamond and pearl ring for Mr. 
Dilley’s great unwashed hand when he was 
almost barefooted, and on one occasion she 
presented him with a big gold “bosom-pin” for 
his shirt front when he had hardly a whole shirt 
to pin it to. 

Next to this uncurbed fondness for jewelry, 
the Dilley taste ran largely to family photographs 
and plush albums, with mirrors and embroidered 
flowers on the lids thereof. Nothing seemed to 
give them greater pleasure than to “set for their 
pictures” in a group, with the baby on Mrs. 
Dilley’s ample lap, Herminius, the next in size, 
between his father’s patched knees, and Antoi- 
nette, Claudia, Reginald and Percival gracefully 
grouped around their parents. 

It was “like the Dilley luck,” the neighbors 
said, when poor Mrs. Dilley’s garments caught 
fire when she was boiling soap in her back yard, 
and the result was that the six Dilley children 
were motherless within a week. 

The remembrance of this tragedy was still 
heavy upon their hearts when poor Mr. Dilley 
was brought home dead, having been killed by a 
tree he had felled in the woods near his home. 

“And there those six poor younguns were 
orphans, and not a change of clothes to their 
backs nor hardly any food in the house,’ said 








the next neighbor of the Dilleys, who told this 








tale to me, “and not a cent for 
the future, and not one of them 
old enough to earn any money 
but Claudia, the oldest girl, 
and she only fifteen!” 

The question what could or 
should be done with the Dilleys 
afforded food for prolonged 
discussion. The immediate 
wants of the children were 
willingly provided for, and 
they remained in the shabby 
little house in which they had 
lived. Claudia knew of but 
one relative of her father’s to 
whom she could write regard- 
ing his death. This relative 
was her father’s brother, John 
Dilley, who lived in the far West. He had not 
been heard from for several years, but Claudia 
knew his address, and she felt that it would be 
proper for her to inform her Uncle John of his 
brother’s death. 

Ten days after Claudia’s pathetic little letter 
had gone on its way out over the Western 


plains, this philosophical and well-meant reply | p 


came to her from her warm-hearted Western 
uncle, whose ignorance of grammar and orthog- 
raphy were more than atoned for by his gener- 
osity : 

My DEER NEESE:—I got your leter saying 
that your Father was ded. We’ve all got to go 
some time. If he wasn’t prepaired he ought to 
have been. He was good-hearted. I was not 
surprised to hear that he didn’t leave no property. 
A body can’t very well leave what a body never 
had. Your father wasn’t one of the accumulative 
kind. It wasn’t in him to be that way, and I gess 
he couldn’t help it. 

I aint been able to lay up a grate amount, and 
I’ve six children of my oun to fetch up, but you 
are my oun brother’s children, and your Aunt 
Mary and me are willing to do what we can for 
you. I’ve got a big farm out here, and room for 
all of you if you can get here. But money is 
scarce, and I aint got any to send you. 

If you kin sell your furniture and things, and 
get money to come on with, we’ll make you all 
welcome and give you plenty to eat and enough 
to wear and some schoolin’, and do the best we 
can by you. Let me know when you will start, 
and I’ll drive to town to meet you. So no more 
now from JOHN DILLEY. 


When the contents of this letter became known 
in the little town where the orphans lived, the 
opinion was quickly formed that the Dilley 
children should by all means be sent to their 
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Uncle John, and he was highly commended for 
his generosity in being willing to take “the 
whole tribe of them.” But how to get them to 
him was the next question. The entire house. 
hold possessions of the Dilleys, with the famijy 
jewelry and photograph albums included, would 
not have sold for twenty dollars. 

It was Thomas Jefferson Briggs who conceived 
the idea of the Dilley benefit. Thomas js 
sessed great fertility of ideas, although he as 
but twelve years old; and as his grandmother, 
with whom he lived, said, he was “‘small for jis 








“THEN SHE GAVE HIS EARS A SOUND SLAP.” 


size.” Some boys in Melville of ten years were 
larger than Thomas, 
but none were more 
ready with expedi- 
ents. One day, when 
the discussion about 
the Dilleys was at 
full tide, Thomas said 
to Miss Jane Crane, 
whowas talking abwut 
the matter to his 
grandmother : 

“S’pose we get up 
a benefit for them?” 

“A benefit?” said 
Miss Jane. 

**Yes,’’ replied 
Thomas. “You know 
they got up a benefit 
for the brass band 
last spring, and made 
most a hundred dol- 
lars. Maybe they 
could make as much 
for the Dilleys.” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Miss Jane, 
clapping her small, thin hands together. “How 
lovely of you to think of it, Thomas, dear!’’ 

It annoyed Thomas to have Miss Jane call 
him “dear,” and he had a boy’s honest contempt 
for anything savoring of gush. 

“A benefit entertainment for the Dilleys wil] 
be simply charming!” said Miss Jane. “We 
haven’t had any kind of an entertainment in 
town for ages! And every one will be so ready 
to volunteer for such a good cause that we can 
get up a lovely programme! 1 have two new 
songs I would be willing to sing, and I could 
recite something. And perhaps we could get up 
a little play.” 

“Oh, don’t go to have any play-acting, or lots 
of us church people won’t patronize the benetit,” 
said old Mrs. Briggs, who had very decided 
convictions regarding such matters, and who was 
opposed to anything savoring of the theatrical. 

“Perhaps it would be best not to attempt a 
play,” said Miss Jane, “for we shall want to 
have the entertainment free from anything the 
most conscientious wouldn’t feel free to patronize. 
But we simply must carry out Thomas Jefferson’s 





lovely idea. 1 know that it will take every- 
| where.” 

| In fact, the suggestion of a benefit for the 
| Dilleys in the town hall of Melville met with 
general hearty approval. 

Thomas Jefferson himself was not in the least 
averse to taking part in the proposed benelit. 
Indeed, his willingness and even eagerness to 
appear in public gave his grandmother no little 
concern, for she thought that she saw in it a 
tendency toward “play-acting,”’ and she fre 
quently declared that she would rather have him 
become a garbage gatherer than to have him the 
“biggest play-actor on earth.” ‘Thomas did not 
share these views, but he said little about them 
to his grandmother. He was, however, a wilful 
boy, and not easily moved when he had made up 
his mind to do a thing. 

He had visited some cousins in the large town 
of Kingston a short time before he proposed the 
benefit for the Dilleys. While in Kingston he 
had attended an amateur minstrel show, and 
had come home eager to imitate some of the 
performances he had seen. From the moment 
the Dilley benefit was planned, Thomas was 
determined to daze the little town of Melville. 
He was fond of dramatic effect, and he was 
determined to keep every one in ignorance of 
the exact nature of his contribution to the 


rogramme, 
“T’ll tell you what you do,” he said to Miss 
Jane Crane, when she asked him if he would 
not speak a piece like “The Polish Boy,” oF 
“Bingen on the Rhine.” “I tell you what you 
do. You just put on the programme, ‘Surprise 
Number,’ and don’t say who it is going to be by 
or what it is going to be, and that’ll give them 
something to wonder about.’’ 

“Oh, how nice!” said Miss Jane. “And 1 
know that we can depend on you to give us 
something perfectly lovely. You are a dear, 
anyhow!” 

Thomas Jefferson winced, but was too polite 
to give expression to his pent-up feeling. 

The patronage given the Dilley benefit was all 
that could be desired, since every seat in the 
house was sold and every foot of standing-room 
taken. Sympathy for the Dilleys, com}pined 
with a desire to break in on the monotony o! life 
in Melville, sent nearly every resident to the 
town hall on the evening of the benefit. 

The Dilleys were there m a row of seals 
reserved for them, and Grandmother Bvigss, 
having been assured that there would not be any 
“theatrical goings-on” in the programme, was a0 
interested spectator. A 
It was her conviction that ‘Thomas Jefferson 
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had learned a new and acceptable piece entitled, 
“Advice to a Boy,” that she had long wished 
him to recite at school—a prose composition of 
great length, written by some one who had 
evidently quite forgotten his own boyhood. 

Eager interest was manifest in the faces and 
actions of the audience when the “Surprise 
Number” was reached on the programme. No 
one knew what it was to be, nor by whom it was 
to be given. 

The curtains were parted, and there suddenly 
glided upon the stage a dancing, whirling figure 
in somewhat short and filmy pink and white 
tarlatan skirts and a black bodice laced with 
pink, with bare arms held akimbo. The dancing 
figure pirouetted around and around the stage, 
the curls of the very palpable yellow wig bobbing 
up and down and her tinsel ornaments tinkling 
as she whirled around. 

“If that aint seandalous!” ejaculated Grand- 
mother Briggs to the lady sitting beside her. 
“Who in the land can the brazen creature be? 
She ought to be put right out!” 

“Why, don’t you really know who it is?” 
asked the lady. 

“Qf course I don’t! I don’t associate with 
such characters !”’ 

“Why, Grandma Briggs, that is your Thomas 
Jefferson !”’ 

“Hey? What?” 

“It is! See the two Drewe girls! How they 
are laughing! They made his clothes for him 
and helped get him up that way. They think it 
is great fun. And you really didn’t know that 
it was your Thomas Jefferson? How funny!” 

Grandmother Briggs readjusted her glasses and 
leaned forward, her dim old eyes flashing and 
her wrinkled hand pressed to her heaving chest. 
A moment later a tall old lady stepped firmly 
down a side aisle, her head erect, her lips tightly 
compressed, her fingers clenched in the palms of 
her hands, and a look of fierce wrath and deter- 
mination on her somewhat wrinkled face. ~ 

A door led from the end of the aisle to the 
platform, and Grandmother Briggs disappeared 
within this doorway. The next moment she 
was seen coming from between the gaudily 
painted wings of the stage. Thomas Jefferson 
was unaware of her presence on the stage until 
she had grasped him firmly by the wrist with 
one hand, while she snatched off his poorly 
constructed wig with the other and flung it across 
the row of lamps that served as footlights. 

Then she gave his ears a sound slap, and said, 
“You come along with me, you—you—you play- 
actin’ thing!” 





Too dismayed for words or resistanee, Thomas | 


Jefferson suffered himself to be led from the 


stage, while the audience screamed with laughter | 


over the great “Surprise Number” of the pro- 


gramme. 

Before the laughter had died away the 
danseuse and his grandmother were going 
down a back stairway of the hall, and Grand- 
mother Briggs was saying, “Go right home, sir! 
Of all the performances I ever see! Don’t you 
look purty? Oh, I’ll settle with you!” 

The exact nature of this settlement was never 
made public, and it was not much recompense to 
Thomas Jefferson to know that he had helped 
to make the Dilley benefit such a success that 
the six young Dilleys went on their westward 
way the next week with a purse of money amply 
filled. 

They are men and women now, and Thomas 
Jefferson has children of his own. His percep- 
tions are clearer and truer than they once were, 
and he frankly admits that his grandmother 
served him right. J. L. HARBOUR. 


ee OO 


GLADSTONE AS A LEADER.—Mr. Glad- 


stone’s success as a political leader was due to | 


the fact that he was an “all-round man.” He 
was a statesman and a financier, an orator and a 
debater, a prime minister who surveyed an 
empire, and whose eye noticed details, and what 
was of the greatest importance, a parliamentary 
tactician, who rarely made a false move. 

Parnell, the remarkable Irish leader, liked few 
men, and above all, he liked few Englishmen. 
He had no love for Mr. Gladstone, but he had 


the highest opinion of his intellect and of his | 


ability as a parliamentarian. Every person in 

public life in England he regarded as an intel- 

— pigmy compared with the “Grand Old 
an.”” 

“Ah,” he once said to Barry O’Brien, subse- 
quently Parnell’s biographer, “you do not know 
What it is to fight Mr. Gladstone. I am no 
match for him.’ 

“Don't you think you underestimate your 
Powers?” suggested O’Brien. 

“No,” he answered. “I could not explain to 
you w hat a strain it is to have to fight him. I 
Know it. I have fought him, and am ready to 
fight him again; but he knows more moves on 
the board than I do.’ 

Parnell paused, as an Irish member entered 
the smoking-room of the House of Commons, 
Where the conversation was going on, looked at 
him and added quickly, with an arch smile, “But 
he thinks he is a match for Mr. Gladstone.” 

In the game of English politics the House of 
Commons is the court of the players. There 
they make their “moves,” as a chess-player 
makes his “moves” in a game of chess, and with 
# Sunilar purpose—the defeat of his opponent. 
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The outs desire to put the ins out, so that they 
may occupy their places, and instead of “her 
majesty’s opposition’? become “her majesty’s 
government.’’ 

In this game no one of English party leaders 
approached Mr. Gladstone. The old epithet, 





“First among equals,’’ did not fit the case ; there | Lead Soldiers,” and I suspect that it is the 
were no “equals.” He was, in familiarity with result of games with the pea-cannon between 
parliamentary rules and practice and in readiness | Louis himself and his little stepson. 

to use them to advance or thwart a measure, the | 
superior of any member of Parliament or of all | 
the members united. 


For certain soldiers lately dead 

Our reverent dirge shall here be said: 
Them, when their martial leader called, 
No dread preparative appalled, 

But leaden-hearted, leaden-heeled 

I marked them steadfast in the field. 
Death grimly sided with the foe, 

And smote each leaden hero low ; 
Proudly they perished one by one; 

The dread pea-cannon’s work was done! 











> 


as we Oh not for them the tears we shed, 
"alii i 


| Consigned to their congenial lead ; 
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FROM THE BAS-RELIEF By ST. GAUDENS. 


BN 1885 when Robert Louis Stevenson | 
published his book of poems called | 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” I 
was so greatly enchanted with it 
that I could not help importuning 
a great poet of an earlier genera- | 
tion, Mr. Swinburne, to read it. If by any} 
chance this page should ever meet the eye of my | 
eminent friend, I trust that he will forgive me | 
for saying that his reply was a terrible disap- | 
pointment to me. Mr. Swinburne told me that 
he had read “A Child’s Garden’ to please me, 
but that he could see nothing in it that showed 
any appreciation of childhood. 

When the editor of the Youth’s Companion 
asked me to write him an article on Stevenson in 
his relation to children, this disconcerting incident 
was recalled to my memory. If Mr. Swinburne 
was right, this essay should be like the famous 
chapter on snakes in Ireland. Stevenson had 
no relation to children! That would be a blunt 
way of answering the question, and it would 
have an element of truth, though very far from 
the whole truth. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was an only child, a 
precocious child, brought up among grown-up 
people in the gravity of a professional home in 
Edinburgh. It is not for me, who was not there, 
to repeat anything which may have reached me 
about his playfellows and his relations to them 
in those early times. Mr. Sidney Colvin will no 
doubt tell us all that it behooves us to know 
about them when he comes to publish his “Life 
of Stevenson.” I think we shall discover that, in 
spite of cousins and companions, his bringing-up 
was rather solitary. I may tell one story, because, 
he told it to me himself. It holds back the veil 
from his childhood for a moment. 


Stevenson as a Burglar. 


He was still a rather little boy, when, in the 
summer holidays, having been reading a number 
of “detective” novels of a bad kind, he was | 
passing one Sunday afternoon along a road which 
led through one of the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
and saw a deserted house, left furnished, but 
without, apparently, a caretaker. It suddenly 
struck Stevenson that it would be a very gallant 
thing to break into this house. No one was in 
sight, and stealing round he found it possible to 
open a window at the back, and so climb in. 

It really was unoccupied, and he prowled from | 
room to room, looking at the books and pictures, 
in a great excitement of spirit, until he heard, 
as he thought, a noise in the garden. This 
sent him immediately, in an instant collapse of 
courage, under a bed, and then terror seized him. 

He imagined himself pounced upon, charged 
with robbery, marched home with gyves upon 
his wrists, and arriving just as the family were 
assembling to attend evening service. He burst 
out erying and could not stop, and his sobs 
echoed in the empty house. 

I do not recollect what happened next; I | 
suppose that he crept out where he had crept in, | 
having done no harm to anything except his little | 
tender Scottish conscience. But the spirit of 
adventure, which was native to him, is exempli- | 
fied in the story, and also a sort of solitude, 4s | 
of a boy obliged to play by himself for want of 
other pirates and burglars to combine with. 

When his mind was rapidly opening out in all 
directions, and he was eager to form-vorrect and 
independent impressions of various classes of 
humanity, Stevenson attempted to study children 
also. In 1874 he put down some notes on the 
movements of young children, which he never, I 
think, published. There was little, I suppose, | 
in these remarks which showed special interest | 
in the theme. 

Of young people dancing he said, ‘“There is a 
sincerity, a directness, an impulsive truth about 
their free gestures that shows throughout all | 
imperfection, and is to us a reminiscence of 
primitive festivals and the golden age.” 

Again, in describing the movements of children, | 
he rather quaintly remarked, “In view of their 
future, our heart is softened toward these clumsy | 
little ones. ‘They will be more adroit when they 
are not so happy.” 
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| But while unmoved their sleep they take, 
We mourn for their dear captain's sake,— 
For their dear captain, who shall smart 
Both in his pocket and his heart, 
Who saw his heroes shed their gore, 
And lacked a penny to buy more. 


It was at Davos Platz, and in 1881, that the 
captain, here so pathetically celebrated, put up a 
small printing-press, in working which his step- 
father and he enjoyed themselves very much. 

innocent inconsequence of children. Uncon- | Stevenson was inspired both with pen and pencil, 
sciously the writer is impatient of their imma- | and prepared three tiny volumes of verse, illus- 
turity, and looks forward to a time when | trated by himself, which were most laboriously 
they will have grown more interesting; and | worked off upon Master Lloyd’s press. 
this, I think, was in the main Stevenson's | These little books are now extremely scarce, 
attitude to children. }and huge prices are given for them. At that 
When our own children were born, it is | time, for five shillings, a regular ‘‘corner’’ in 
among the pleasantest of our family memories | them might have been made. In one of these 
that Stevenson took a lively interest in each event. the author makes the following apology : 
We have to this day letters and verses from that | 
period, which are among the greatest treasures 
in our household archives. 
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By EDMUND GOSSE 








Here, perfect to a wish, 
We offer, not a dish, 
But just the platter ; 
A book that’s not a book, 
4 pemee in the look 
ut not the matter, 


I own, in disarray; 

As to the tlowers of May 
The frosts of winter, 

To my poetic rage 

The smaliness of the page, 
And—of the printer. 


| 

A Shining Visitant. 
| 
For ten years from the earliest of the events 
so merrily and kindly recorded, Stevenson was 
constantly liable to break in upon us with his| It is a temptation to make some extracts from 
delightful presence; but my children, now that | these diverting little books, but as I look through 
they are grown or growing up, lament that they | my own set of them for this purpose, I am 
recollect so little of our shining visitant. They | bound to admit that although they are full of 
recall his long hair, falling almost to his shoulders, | fun, it is the fun of a grown-up person reflecting 


his brilliant eyes, the strange, brown shaw] which 
he wore about his arms in the house and even 
at his meals, but they have little memory of his | 
playing with them, or addressing them. 
Another eminent writer, whose intimacy we 
enjoyed in those years long ago, used to insist on 
seeing the babies, on attempting to pierce their 
fat folds with a digging finger, and on kissing the 
eurly rosebuds of their toes. That showed, no 
doubt, the genuine adorer of infancy, and judged 
by that standard I cannot question that Stevenson 


on his own childishness, and not of a child among 
children. 

We come, therefore, to the “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’’ which first made Stevenson known 
to the world as a poet and as a student of child- 
hood. It is necessary to remind ourselves that, 
fourteen years ago, Stevenson’s name was not 
one to conjure with, as it is now. His friends 
were as timid as hens about this new experiment 
of their duckling’s; they hesitated and doubted 
to the last. 


would have been found wanting. Ido notthink| Nor was it only they who doubted. The poet 
that he ever “held a baby,” and had he been | himself had fearful qualms. He wrote to me 
forced to do so, I am convinced that the creature | about the proofs of the “Child’s Garden of 
would have doubled up and slipped through his | Verses,” March 12, 1885: “They look ghastly in 
hands. | the cold light of print, but there is something 
Some people secure a great reputation for the | nice in the little ragged regiment after all; the 
love of little children which they only half-| blackguards seem to me to smile, to have a kind 
deserve. I consider it only “thalf-desert’” when | of childish treble note that sounds in my ears 
it is mingled with a desire to see how the act | freshly; no song, if you will, but a child’s 
strikes grown-up people. I will mention a very | voice.” 
eminent example of this: | The book, therefore, was somewhat timidly 
When I was young I had the privilege of | published, but there was no doubt about the 
knowing Hans Christian Andersen, and once, in | authenticity of the voice, and Stevenson was 
a house in Denmark, I was fortunate enough to | accepted at once as one of the rare writers of 
hear him tell a fairy-story of his own to a circle | genius about childhood; and then it was that 
of young people. They were picturesquely | Mr. Swinburne chilled my blood by denying to 
arranged on low stools in front of him, and we | the verses all appreciation of childhood! 
men and women stood behind. The story was| The explanation was, no doubt, that Mr. 
supposed to be no business of ours, but I could | Swinburne, whose rapture in the helpless charm 
not help observing that the old poet constantly | of infancy is so marked that he cannot pass a 
glanced up at us, and that there were asides and | cradle without peeping in, while the Sirens sing 
allusions in the story which the children could | for him behind the curtain of every wandering 
not have comprehended, and which he would | perambulator, felt at once that Stevenson had 
have hated to see that we missed. experienced nothing of this particular fascination 
I made inquiry of my hostess, and was told | of the genus child. It is true, I think ; Stevenson 
that Andersen would never tell stories to little | did experience nothing of it, but he possessed 
children, unless there was a background of adults. | another and a still rarer quality. He retained in 
Stevenson was not so artful; he knew that it | extraordinary freshness the memory of himself 
was the grown-up people who appreciated his | as a child. 
conversation, and he addressed them directly. | 
He was prepared to wait for the children until | 
they should grow old enough to comprehend. 
No one, indeed, ever supposed that he had any Most persons have a very vague recollection of 
“relation with children” until he began to write | what they themselves really felt and hoped for at 
verses on the subject. He used to say that he| the age of eight; they try to reproduce their 
wished he had a little son or daughter, in the | impressions, and the experience of five mingles 
casual, pensive way in which bachelors compli-| with that of fifteen; but Stevenson had no 
ment the married, when they observe their | cloudiness of memory, he knew exactly what he 
domestic bliss, and feel a fleeting caprice. | had gone through. “I remember,” he said, “as 
About 1878, I find, in looking over old letters, | though it were yesterday, the expansion of spirit, 
Stevenson telling me, “I envy you your wife, | the dignity and self-reliance that came with a 
your home, your child,” and this would be| pair of mustachios in burnt cork, even when 
enough for a constructive biographer to build a | there was none to see.”’ 
theory of Stevenson’s domestic aspirations upon, He, himself, as we soon divined, was the child 
were it not that unfortunately the sentence | whose emotions and adventures were described 
proceeds and ends with “your cat.” Now | in the “Child’s Garden of Verses ;” but it was 
Stevenson’s relations to cats were absolutely | not so'readily discovered that there was much of 
cold, and if we_had to argue that he loved | the grown-up Stevenson in some of those pretty 


*‘ Mustachios in Burnt Cork.’’ 


| children on the basis of this declaration, it would | confessions. Every one recollects and delights 
| go ill with us; but, as all the world has been | in “The Land of Counterpane,” which begins: 


informed, he eventually married a lady who 


| toward children. He began to see in them all | 


brought with her a young son by a former 
marriage. 

1 am not going to intrude on the province of | 
Mr. Lloyd Osborne, who is thoroughly capable 
of telling us what his communications with his | 
stepfather were, but I think he will not be angry | 
with me if I say that the new relation, almost that 
of a father and quite that of a playfellow, made 
an instant change in Louis Stevenson’s attitude 


variations of this intelligent and sympathetic 
little stepson of his own. 

About 1881 Stevenson sent me a copy of verses 
which have never been published; they are very 
entertaining in their solemn puerility, and [ | 





When I was sick and lay abed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 

All this, we may say, is the imaginative 
experience of a sick child; but to the very close 
of Stevenson’s life, he was accustomed to make 
up adventures as he lay in bed very still, for- 
bidden to speak or move, propped up on pillows 
with the world of fancy before him. 

He had retained a great deal of the tempera- 
ment of a child, and it was his philosophy to 
encourage it. In his dreary passages of bed, 
when his illness was more than commonly heavy 
upon him, he used to contrive little amusements 
for himself. He played on the flute, or he 
modelled little figures and groups in clay ; but he 


These sentences, by a young man of four-and- | think that my readers will like to possess them. | could not always be doing this, and when his 
twenty, show no instinctive sympathy with the | The poem is called, “A Martial Elegy for some | fingers were tired, he lay gazing down on the 
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white world which covered him, and imagined | of their fathers and mothers; but that, after a 
that armies were marching over the hills of his | while, he began to take a very great delight in 
knees, or ships coming to anchor between the | summoning back to his clear recollection the 
blanket and the sheet. Toward the end of his panic, fears and adventurous pleasures of his 
life, he complained that he could not care any | own early youth, thus becoming, in his por- 
more about the Land of Counterpane, and to traiture of himself, the consummate painter of 
| one species of child. 


those who knew him best this seemed quite a 
serious sign of impaired vitality. 
My conclusion, then, would be that, in the 


years I knew him, if Stevenson expressed much | 
when they should be old enough to talk to him. 


interest in children, it was mainly for the sake 


| gently defiant ; it would have exhausted him to 


THE YOUTH'’S 


But his relation to other children was shy and 


play with them, but he looked forward to a time 











In THREE PARTS. — PART III. 


“It Never Rains but it 


ILLY had had much trouble in getting 
bees for the cure, and oddly enough it 
was Elder Boies—the same who had 

thrashed him—who suggested to him to change 
from honey bees to hornets, and to pick up the 
nests as we journeyed on. Stopping the hole at 
the apex of the hornets’ nest with a bit of paper 
and mucilage was also the elder’s suggestion ; 
he admitted that once, when a boy, he had 
practised the stratagem—for what purpose he 
did not say. It was plain that the elder had 
once possessed a working knowledge of hornets. 

I will not dwell on this topic, however, but 
will relate what befell Charley at a schoolhouse, 
on the Wednesday following the Sunday on 
which Billy had his trouble. 

We came to the schoolhouse at noon, and 


found the children and their teacher eating their | 


Juncheons beneath a great mapletree. ‘They 
were sitting in groups on two or three rough 
benches, and on some big, flat stones, and they 
made a pretty picture. ; 

“T must take them,’’ said Joe. 

“Oh, but there’s no money at a schoolhouse,” 
said Charley. ‘No well, either!” 

“I’m going to try it,” persisted Joe. “You 
start in, Billy. That’s a lovely schoolma’am! 
Go ahead while I hitch the horse. I’ll join 
you.” 

Billy got his guitar and approached the party 
under the maple, with a Grandisonian bow and 
an ingratiating smile. 

“Dear children,” said he, “do I look like the 
school committee man?’? The youngsters gazed 
at him in amazement, but did not answer. 

“Do 1?” pleaded Billy. 

“No, you don’t,” piped one bold boy. 

“Right!” eried Billy. ‘I’m scarcely fit to 
read in the Second Reader. But I can play you 
atune. Shall 1?” 

“Yes,” said a timid voice. 

“With pleasure—if your teacher will permit 
me,”’ replied Billy, with another most respectful 
bow to the young lady, who, having sat in 
dignified silence thus far, now condescended to 
nod. Billy struck up, ‘“‘At the North Pole Lived 
a Whale.” 

As he sang, Joe drew near; and when Billy 
ceased, he asked in his turn, “Do I look like the 
school committee man ?’’ 

“No! No!” was the shout. 

“Right again!” cried Joe. “But I can beat 
this fellow [pointing to Billy] all to fiddle-strings, 
singing. Shall 1?’ 

“Yes! Yes!” cried the laughing children. 

“Oh, he thinks he can sing!’’ Joe went on, 
pointing to Billy with feigned disdain. “And 
he can mumble a little. But now you just hear 
me!” And in a droll, high, cracked voice Joe 
began to sing “The Shoemaker’s Awl,” and 
twanged a terrible accompaniment on the banjo. 

The children screamed with laughter; even 
the dignified teacher was unable to keep a grave 
countenance. 

Billy, meantime, had winked to me as a signal 
to bring my ferrets and begin my small lecture 
on natural history ; and when I had talked for a 
time of the merits of my sleek, brown charges, 
Joe thought that the proper moment for business 
had arrived. 

“Do you know why we stopped here as we 
went by ?”’ he suddenly asked. “No? Well, it 
was because you looked so cool and nice, sitting 
here under this big maple; we thought that you 
ought to have your pictures taken—a school 
group picture. I am a student myself, but I am 
out of school this summer, taking pictures to 
help pay my expenses. Now I will take a dozen 
group pictures of you and finish them all up 
nicely, for just sixty cents. Of course you 
haven’t got the money here, but I know your 
teacher will let ten or twelve of you run home 
and ask your folks to give you each five cents 
for a school picture.” 

The now smiling teacher said that if some of 
the parents failed to send the money, she would 
herself help to make up the sum. Immediately 
Joe began to get out his camera and group the 
children, while Billy talked to the teacher. 

But all this left Charley with nothing to do. 








Pours.” —Old Proverb. 


With the thought that he would take his mirrors 
and go to the next farmhouse, where perhaps 
there was a well, he started away. But he 
found a pump at the next house. Unable to get 
work, he went across the pasture to a fine 
beech-tree which stood on a high knoll, to wait 
until we should overtake him. 

It was a bright day, and to amuse himself 
Charley used his mirrors to flash sunlight into 
the eyes of some colts by a brook on the other 
side of the pasture. The colts were so much 
startled that they presently galloped away, and 
Charley turned his attention to a farmhouse at a 
distance, into which he had seen five or six men 
go from the field, apparently to dinner. The 
open windows of the ell, where Charley thought 
the dinner-table was, tempted him. Out of a 
spirit of fun and idleness, he began flashing the 
sunlight into these windows, in the hope of 
puzzling the people inside. 

He raised a much greater commotion than 
he anticipated. After a few moments a man 





suddenly appeared in the doorway, shading his 
eyes with his hand. Laughing 
to himself, Charley flashed the 
sunlight into his eyes. Run- 
ning in, the man presently 
reappeared with two others, 
and all three stood and stared 
in his direction. Charley, much 
delighted, blinded them all with 
rays from his glasses. Then 
they saw him, and one shouted : 

“Hi there, you razzle-dazzler! 
Quit that!” 

For reply Charley dazzled 
him. Three more men came 
out, and he flashed the light 
on them. The next moment he 
saw four of them starting 
toward him, and he heard a 
shout of, ‘‘Let’s lick him!’ 

Charley regarded it as fun 
until he saw with what deter- 
mination they came on. It 
was then borne in upon him 
that they were really angry. 
Still, he did not believe that 
they would run so far, and 
put his mirrors into the case 
without much haste. By the time he had done 
so, however, the four young farmers were within 
two hundred yards of the foot of the knoll, and 
their hostility was too evident to be doubted. 

Charley ran down the opposite side of the 
knoll and sought the cover of some young pines. 
Here he stopped to listen. His pursuers had 
scaled the knoll and were coming down on him, 
pell-mell. He could hear them pant! Hastily 
concealing the case of mirrors in a mass of low 
pine brush, he ran again; but had barely set off 
when he heard a shout of : 

“There he goes! Catch him! Give it to him!” 

Then began a hard race. Charley was fresher, 
but his pursuers ran better through brush and 
bushes than he did. Once they were within 
fifty feet of him; but he tacked among the thick 
pines and gained a temporary start, which by 
hard running he managed to keep. They main- 
tained the chase for fully two miles, through 
pasture, field and woodland. At last Charley 
got into thick woods, tacked adroitly and threw 
them off his track. 

Owing to the heat he was nearly exhausted, 
and lay hidden in a copse for several hours. He 
did not dare as yet go back for his case. 

Meantime Billy had lost his heart to the 
schoolmistress, as usual, Joe had finished the 
tintypes and we had moved on. We expected to 
overtake Charley at some farmhouse where 
there was a well-sweep. We called at the very 
house from which his pursuers had started, but 
no one there happened to mention the affair of 
the mirrors. 

In the course of a mile we came where the 
highway forked, and took the northerly road. 
Constantly, throughout the afternoon, we ex- 
pected Charley to join us. We made many 
inquiries ; but no one had seen him. 








We went on for four or five miles before 


COMPANION. 


stopping for the night. Joe then went back on 
foot to look up our missing man; he now heard 
of the escapade with the mirrors, and that 
Charley had been chased into the woods. This 
was alarming; and Joe made every inquiry 
possible that evening. It was past eleven when 
he returned. 

We now feared that the angry farm-hands had 
actually overtaken Charley and injured him. 
At daylight next morning Billy and I returned 
on foot to the knoll where Charley was said to 
have stood when he used the mirrors; and from 
the knoll we went to the woods and searched 
and shouted for two or three hours. 

Afterward we questioned the young farmers. 
They declined to help us search, declaring that 
they knew nothing of our partner. They 
admitted that they intended to drub him, 
however, and we grew so suspicious of them 
that we determined to have them all four 
arrested. 

The nearest town where a warrant could 
be procured was seven miles distant, beyond 
the forks, and on the southerly road instead 
of the northerly one, which we had followed 
with the “studio” the previous afternoon. We 
started, but had no more than reached the 
forks when whom should we meet but Charley 
himself! 

“Well,” cried Billy, about as much displeased 
as pleased, at sight of him, “where have you 
been all night? Do you know we’ve worn out 
a great deal of shoe leather searching for your 
inanimate remains!” 

Rather shamefacedly, Charley told us about 
his escapade. 

“We've heard all about that,” interrupted 
Billy, impatiently. “But why didn’t you rejoin 
us last night?” 

“T will tell you if you will give me a chance,” 
replied Charley, humbly. “You see, I didn’t 
dare come back to get my case till dusk. Then 
I followed what I took to be the wheel-tracks of 
our studio. But I was wrong. It was a 
butcher’s cart, and I followed its tracks, lighting 
matches in the road, till I followed the confounded 
thing clear to its home, about six miles along 
this southerly road here! I was so tired out by 
this time that I had to put up at the house 
overnight, and I’ve only just got back.’ 

“Well, well, old boy, your scrape is worse, if 
anything, than mine,” said Billy. “But I know 


‘* BUT WE ARE RUINED, TOO.”’ 


how ’tis; and I'll leave the rest of your dressing- 
down to Joe. Joe has a tongue!” 

For a long time after this adventure the 
“studio” jogged on peacefully, through a good- 
natured region. Everybody was kind to us. 
Our expenses were light, for generally one or 
another of our “charms” could be made to pay 
for dinners and nights’ lodgings. On the thirty- 
seventh day, when we had earned three hundred 
and eighteen dollars and some odd cents, or 
about eighty dollars apiece, a catastrophe over- 
took us. 

Tt was August 17th, and the weather was 
quite too hot for good business. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon we toiled up a long, 
sandy hill and entered a little summering-place, 
called Parsonsburg, where there was a pretty 
hotel and a large livery stable. A vast bank of 
black, wild-tinted clouds had risen in the north- 
west, and thunder rumbled ominously. 

“Pards, we must look for a place to drive in 
somewhere,”’ Joe said. ‘“There’s a big thunder- 
shower coming. I don’t know but it’s a cyclone. 
I never saw blacker clouds!’ 

He touched the old horse with the whip and 
we ambled through the village, but found no 
shelter until we came to the livery stable near 
the hotel. The large doors stood open, and Joe 
drove through them. The two or three stable- 
men, standing in the doorway, nodded to us and 
moved aside as we drove in—just as the shower 
struck. 

For a time the vivid lightning, followed almost 
instantly by crashes of thunder, wild gusts of 
wind, driving rain and rattling hail, made 
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conversation impossible; but after a while the 
tumult subsided a little, and we began talking 
with the hostlers. Billy, noticing that one of 
them was a lame old man, inquired what was 
the trouble, learned that it was rheumatism, anc 
straightway began to explain the exceeding 
merits of the bee-sting cure. 

The method of the cure greatly amused the 
younger hostlers, as well as a commercial traveller 
“in the hardware line,”’ who had driven into tlie 
stable just after we did. With an eye to possil:le 
fun, they all encouraged the rheumatic man to 
try it. A tinware peddler, who also was present, 
and who had shown much interest in my 
ferrets, was also very urgent. 

For some time the old hostler declined; but 
Billy labored with him enthusiastically; the 
hostiers dared him to do it; the commercial 
traveller bet a dollar he hadn’t the “sand” to 
| face a bee; and the peddler offered him a ten- 
| cent eake of soap anda T. D. pipe if he would 
try the cure. 

Finally the badgered man turned defiantly. 
“Fetch on your bees!’ he said. “I’ll let you 
know whether I’m afraid of them or not!’ 

Billy at once led him inside the studio. A 
large, sealed hornets’ nest—one of the three 
which Billy had on hand—was given him fora 
football, and the door was shut and locked. 
The commercial traveller, the peddler, and as 
many of the hostlers as could get a foothold, 
climbed upon the roof of the studio and looked 
through the skylight, to see the cure in operation. 

At the first kick the nest burst, and the whole 
colony of hornets attacked their tormentor ; but 
the old hostler did not make a good fight. 
Generally, as long as a patient could use his 
hands he would endure his torture; but this 
man proved a coward. Turning with a how! of 
terror, he tried frantically to open the door, 
while a swarm of hornets darted at him. The 
door-frame, which was of thin pine merely, gave 
way. The patient dashed out, yelling at the top 
of his voice, and ran toward a tub of water at 
the far end of the stable floor, with some notion, 
probably, of splashing water at the hornets. 

He had to pass our old black horse, and in 
front of the commercial traveller’s span of horses ; 
and I suppose that the hornets stung the animals. 
At any rate, a most frightful fracas instantly 
broke out. Not only the horses in harness, but 
also those in the stalls, began to kick and squeal 
and snort. Several of them jumped 
back, and breaking their halters, got 
loose. 

In less time than it takes to say it, 
the stable floor was a wild bedlam of 
horses, kicking right and left. It was 
a bewildering tangle. The drummer’s 
horses kicked themselves free from his 
double wagon, and our old Blacky 
beat a tattoo on our studio with his 
heels. 

The shower, gathering again, poured 
down fiercely. ‘Two hostlers fled up- 
stairs into the hay-loft. The crafty old 
peddler succeeded in getting his horse 
and cart into a vacant stall at the 
farther end of the stable; but the 
commercial traveller and all the rest 
of us ran for dear life’s sake, out-of- 
doors into the rain. A person might 
easily have been killed inside. 

Our studio partly blocked the door 
till our horse upset it. A crazed horse 
then tried to jump over it, and falling, 
crushed it in. Several others then 
bounded over it, dashed from the 
stable and ran off, snorting wildly. The 
interior of the stable was one raging 
mob of frantic horses, angry hornets 
and shouting hostlers! 

People rushed from the hotel through 
the rain. Among them was the pro- 
prietor, who, when he understood the cause of 
the disaster, grew exceedingly angry. 

For it was, indeed, a veritable disaster. Five 
of the horses had been seriously kicked; the 
commercial traveller’s outfit was utterly disabled; 
the stable floor was strewn with hardware of all 
kinds. Three buggies had been kicked and 
injured—and as for our studio, it was a complete 
wreck. Joe had not an unbroken bottle left in 
it. His tintype outfit was ruined; so were 
Charley’s mirrors and rod, and our banjo, guitar 
and fiddle. The two spare hornets’ nests, which 
constituted Billy’s pharmacy, had been crushed, 
and furious stray hornets were still issuing from 
the wreck of the studio. 

My two ferrets had disappeared, and their 
cage with them. Whistle as I might, and did, 
for nearly half an hour, I could not call them 
back. I have always suspected that the wily 
tinware peddler spirited them away to some 
hiding-place during the confusion. He was the 
only one who emerged from the confusion without 
loss. An hour or more passed before the horses, 
which were running loose through the village, 
were recovered and the stable put to rights 

The hotel proprietor bade us remain overnight. 
He was greatly disturbed and far from cordial. 
“You must settle for the buggies and for the 
horses that are kicked,” he said, with deter™ina- 
tion in his tones. “You have about ruined my 
stable.” 

“But we are ruined, too!” Billy protested. 
“We are poor students who are trying to get an 
education, unassisted. Our all is gone.” ; 

“1 cannot help that,” said the landlord. “You 
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are responsible for damage you do, like anybody 
else, and must settle somehow. You had no 
business to fetch hornets into my stable. You 
must find two hundred dollars, anyhow. If you 
try to leave, I will have you arrested.” 

‘We felt greatly disheartened, but after a good 
supper Billy exclaimed, “Never say die, boys. 
There are a hundred guests here at the hotel. 
They all know about it. Let’s give a concert 
here this evening.” 

We borrowed a guitar and a banjo, blackened 
our faces with burnt cork, and gave a minstrel 
show in the parlor. Joe was end man; Billy 
led. 

“In de Mawnin’ by de Bright Light,” “Golden 
Slippers,” and a score of other negro melodies 
were rendered with vim and fair success. But 
the most effective feature of the entertainment 
was Billy’s closing speech. He told the whole 
story of our tour with the studio; he drew 
humorous pictures of his “‘patients’’ by the way ; 
he told about the ferrets, and the wells which 
Charley had “peeked” into. The parlor roared 
with laughter. 

Then, in an altered tone, Billy spoke of our 
disaster that evening. 

“it is hard for us,” he said, “for the landlord 
demands two hundred dollars damages! Of 
course we don’t blame him. But hot as the 













ROM the man who has done a little 
<: of everything we heard this story of 

—%— the Great Lakes: 

The John Andrews was a lumber barge 
going back from Buffalo to Duluth. She was 
dingy and stupid to look at, as all barges are, 
and yet not an old boat, but in good condition 
and sitting high in the water by 
reason of the small cargo. There 
were groceries aboard, and some 
house furniture, four men to run 
her, and not much need for them 
when the weather was sleepy. 

Barges do not often carry any 
motive power—only a bit of sail, 
you notice, to help when the wind 
is aft, and for the rest they potter 
along behind a tugboat. As for me, 
I was going to Duluth on business 
not connected with barges, and was 
on a barge because the business was 
not pressing, and this method of 
travel seemed likely to be interesting. It was so. 

Now the groceries were stowed forward, the 
furniture midships, and there was not much of 
either, as I said before. ‘The eastward traffic on 
the lakes is the larger in tonnage at all times, for 
the West sends raw materials and the East the 
product of factories. You know all about that. 
Finally, the John Andrews came last in a tow 
of three, so that there was nothing of the tug to 
be seen; it was hidden by the big stern of the 
barge ahead, drawing so slowly that the tow-rope 
sagged in the water between. 

Five men with less on their minds than we, on 
the John Andrews, were that day, you could 
hardly find—the captain and the fellow who 
cooked, two deck-hands named Harly and Burns 
and myself ; and three were going to meet sudden 
death, and two to be — 

But never mind, that’s getting ahead too fast. 
It was all on a strip of blue water, which looked 
as innocent in my eyes that day as any water 
could look. No water looks innocent to me any 
more. 

We left Port Huron in the early morning, and 
when it came afternoon there were pudgy little 
clouds about the lower sky. I noticed over the 
Michigan shore that the clouds were moving 
from both sides to-a point in the west, as if 
drawn by a magnet, and at that point, too, there 
Was a spreading out of cloud into haziness, and 
a banking up of thicker haze from below. The 
breeze was moving west lightly. I knew nothing 
of weather, I merely thought it would rain. 

You can’t think how peaceful and bright it 
Seemed, the tug being too far ahead to be heard. 
The deck-hand, Harly, was at the helm as a 
matter of form. The ¢aptain appeared to be 
asleep. Burns and the fellow who cooked loafed 
against the rail, and didn’t say a word. 

When the wind is light and the sun shining 
the lake puts up little water hills with a diamond 
Point on each, and if a man is relaxed and lazy 
all he needs for entertainment is something to 
twinkle, shine and change before his eyes. That’s 
your true theory of rest—to turn baby and be 
Pleased with any bit of glitter and jingle. 

I remember that Burns took his pipe from his 
mouth, and said he thought it might blow. The 





_ who cooked allowed it might. I said, 
Th apes: coal, and the tug gets the profit.” 
n 


“Here was silence, and I fell to looking at 
the glinting water again. 
Burns jumped and dropped his pipe, and said: 
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weather is, it has been a cold day for us. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I bid you good-night.”’ 

A stir of genuine sympathy went through the 
audience. Two gentlemen and a lady rose to 
say something about a “hat” at once; and two 
hats started around, amid a hum of generous 
voices. One dear old lady put in a ten-dollar 
bill! There were several fives. Seventy dollars 
was actually contributed. 

Billy delivered such a thanksgiving speech in 
response as made many ashamed that they had 
not given more. His voice more than once grew 
shaky. 

Those dear ladies, too, resolutely attacked that 
summer landlord; they even said, “Shame!’’ 
and “Fie!” to him. His heart remained very 
hard; but his boarders showed their disapproba- 
tion so plainly that next morning he abated 
thirty dollars from his claim. We paid him a 
hundred and seventy dollars, and took leave of 
his guests with more than a hundred and seventy 
handshakings and any number of good wishes. 

That was the end of the studio. The charm 
was broken. In fact, there was not a whole 
charm left in the outfit. Billy, Charley and I 
went home on foot, across country. Joe, riding 
the old black horse, followed the road. We had 
left just fifty-two dollars apiece to show for the 
venture. : 














“Well, I’ll be shot! Cap, 
look here!” 

The captain rolled from 
his bench, gave a glance at 
the sky, flung up his hands, 
and fairly howled: “Get 
fore, you blazin’ idiots! 
Stow that canvas! Don’t 





‘*IF YOU FLOAT ON MY RAFT, YOU HELP MAKE HER.” 


ye see what’s comin’? Get fore!’ And he 
showed in other ways that he was stirred up. 

‘There was no more peace and contentment on 
that boat. The three men piled down through 
the waist of the ship. I clung to the rail and 
stared westward. I tell you, there was trouble 
collecting over there. To that point in the west 
the clouds on either side streamed like running 
water, and the centre grew dark like the mouth 
of a pit. 

Darkness shot out from that mouth higher and 
higher, darkness in rags and streamers, darkness 
that thickened and boiled; out of it came a low 
murmur, a growl, an increasing roar. The dark- 
ness twisted, whirled and folded into itself; it 
became like to a living tongue that licked the 
ground, a thing bulky above, tapering below; a 
wriggling half-mile of thunder-cloud on beam- 
end run mad, raging, crazy. 

It bounded from the shore, struck the lake a 


mile away and split.it. The water went up like | 


dust. On it came, and on and on. The sun 
went out. / 

Harly left the wheel and dived down the galley 
stairs. I rolled under a bench fixed to the rail, 
and lay there afraid. One moment more and we 
were in darkness altogether, in tumult beyond 
hearing, air thick with powdery water, crash, 
whirl, roar, shriek. The John Andrews heaved 
and spun around. I lost consciousness, never 
thinking to see the sun again. 

I don’t know what time passed, but it could 
not have been long before I rolled from under the 
bench and sat up, moaning to myself and holding 
my head, not from any bodily pain, for I was not 
hurt; but it was as if my mind were wrenched, 
beaten and sore. 

The mist was thick and white and cold; the 
John Andrews rocked to and fro, creaking and 
groaning; why she was still a barge and not 
riding out the storm in pieces, I could not explain. 
The cyclone was gone anyway, and had left us 
in the mist. 

Left us! I stared around blankly. The mist 
seemed to make a solid wall twenty feet away. 
To live through that turmoil of lunatic elements 
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would barely happen to more than one. There 
was nothing but bubbling and beating water to 
hear, and white mist to see. “This won’t do,” I 
thought, and told myself to get up and look 
about, but I sat still, nevertheless, and shook all 
over, and was afraid. 

Now I heard another sound, a crackling, and 
saw a luminous place in the mist, and crept 
toward it as a baby creeps to any shining light. 
It was the doorway to the galley stairs. The 
smoke poured up through it, and it glowed from 
the brightness below. When a ship goes round 
like a top a stove doesn’t stay unmoved. This 
one had set fire to the barge. 

To be burned to death! For choice I would 
rather have gone ballooning on a cyclone with 
the crew. There was no daze about me now, I 
jumped to my feet, had a passing glimpse out of 
my memory of Harly diving down those stairs, 
and knew that if there were any further chance 
of human companionship for me I must reach 
Harly. 

I put my arms up uselessly against the smoke 
and went down the stairs. The smoke was 
white like the mist above, but pleasant in so far 
as it was dry and hot, but it felt only warm 
because of the chill in my flesh. The far end of 
the interior was in a blaze. 

I stepped on something that slipped, I stooped 
and gripped Harly by the collar where he lay in 
a heap, having fallen so, and I plunged up the 
stairs dragging him after me somehow. So I 
came out again into the mist dragging the limp 
weight, and quite blank in my brain as to what I 
should do; but it was instinct to get as far from 
the fire as I could. 

So I went, with Harly on my shoulder, down 
into the ship’s waist where the water was breast- 
high or near it, and swashing the chairs and 
tables about. I judged they were well broken 
up, but did not care to see; and from there I 
carried Harly up to the forward deck, which 
was a flat surface forty feet across with only the 
mast and a hatch or trap-door breaking the 
planking. The mast had become a splintered 
stump, the planking near it was torn apart, the 
trap, too, was gone. 

I spread Harly out on that deck. There was 
a cut on his head, but he was alive, and I thought 
there might be water enough in the air to bring 
him to. Anyway, if 
the John Andrews 
were to burn, it 
seemed common sense 
to make a raft. There 
was commonly an axe 
under the bench by 
the wheel, so I went 
down again into the 
black water with its 
seum of broken furni- 
ture thrashing about. 

How the fire was 
gaining I could tell 
by the great glow in 
the mist. I dodged 
the heat by the galley 
door, and went along 
by the rail ; the smoke 
was coming up 
through the planks. 

The axe was in its 
place. The finding of 
it consoled me greatly, and I waded back, grip- 
ping it and thinking, “Here’s some one who 
won’t drown or burn if he knows himself,’’ feel- 
ing grim also in my mood, so that though I found 
Harly sitting up, I said nothing to him, but fell 
to knocking up planks. He seemed dazed a 
little, and was wiping the blood from his face. 

“Chopping her up?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why ?” 

“On fire.” 

“Oh!” 

That was all we said. I got up four planks 
with the nails sticking in them, and nailed them 
together in a square. If you keep on nailing 
planks together, in the end you get a raft—not 
comfortable in a choppy sea, but shipwrecked 
people have no right to be comfortable. 

1 thought myself smart to see things so clearly 
and find so simple a way of dealing with ship- 
wrecks, and I thought poorly of Harly, to be 
doing nothing but stare down into the waist of 
the ship and at the glow beyond in the mist; no 
sort of a sailor, seeing the barge might go down 
any minute. I said: “Look here, Harly, if you 
float on my raft, you help make her.” 

“Terrible lot of water below here,” he replied, 
after a time. ‘“There’s a dining-room table 
floating around right side up under my feet.” 

Then I thought I had to do with an idiot, and 
went on hammering planks. 

It was no time to argue, for shortly there came 
a forward movement of the John Andrews, 
and I knew what is the feel of a sinking ship—it 
makes your stomach go into a knot. 

I ran and caught Harly by the collar, and 
cried, “She’s sinking !’’ 

“Sink nothing. Le’ go my collar!” he said. 
“She aint sinking. There’s water coming in. 
*T will put out the fire.” 

The calmness of him staggered me; he might 
be right. 

“Why won’t she sink ?” 

“All wood. Wood don’t sink ‘less it’s water- 
logged. Where was you brought up? She’s 
nothing but a raft, this here John Andrews. 
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What you want to make another for? Why, 
look! lf she settles enough to put the fire out, 
that’s good. If she don’t, let her burn. She 
can’t burn past the waist, which is mostly under 
water anyway. Stands to reason, don’t it? Did 
you ever see fire burn in water? No. Fact,” he 
ended, with heavy sarcasm, “you might say it 
seldom does.” 

Now according to shipwrecks as I had heard 
of them, when a ship settles she goes down. 
Anyway it makes a man nervous to watch her 
settle, holding only to another man’s theory that 
she won’t sink. Even if he knows she won't, 
he’s more or less afraid she will. 

I went and sat on my raft. Harly pretended 
he thought it all very ordinary. 

“There’s canned things below,” he said. “Fact. 
There’s deviled ham, and canned peaches, and 
cold soup. Fact. Here’s what gets ’em.” 

He slipped over the side of the great hole I 
had made in the deck, and I heard him splash in 
shallow water, grunting a little at that. 

The John Andrews did not settle at our end 
at first, but rose and so far as | could see in the 
mist she might have been rising altogether. 

Harly put his head up. “Sink! Sink nothing. 
She’s going up like one of them Sunday-school 
angels,” and dropped again. 

I could plainly hear the whistle and hiss of 
steam, and knew that the fire was being put out. 
I judged now that it burned down from the 
port-holes till stopped above water-line. After 
that the water would come in but slowly for a 
time, till as the stern sank it would come in 
faster and faster, and naturally as the stern 
sank the prow went up, but she couldn’t stay up 
there forever like a forsaken old kite, 

You notice that barges have high decks fore 
and aft, and that the sides run low between. 
So that when the stern of the John Andrews 
sank deep it began to pour into the waist in 
rivers with a great noise. The prow dropped, 
and the water rushing forward spouted on the 
fore-deck. Harly came up pretty wet and scared, 
but he had his shirt full of tins. 

The John Andrews settled slowly, you might 
say inch by inch, the black, tumbling water 
coming nearer us up the side. It made me 
fidgety, that’s the truth. Down we sank till the 
water lay over the sides of the ship’s middle, 
maybe two feet, and then stopped. 

Harly said, “I told you so. Fact. I did,” 
and began chiselling at tins with his jack-knife. 
“That there raft of yours, that’s a fancy steam- 
yacht, that is. Fact.” All the same he was 
sitting on my raft, and he didn’t chisel any tins 
till the John Andrews quit settling. 

We felt better, of course, and ate near a can 
of tinned meat apiece, and drank peach juice out 
of its natural can, and some kind of cold soup. 

“Trouble with you,” said Harly,—he had a 
can of peaches in his hand and his knees hunched 
up under his chin,—“trouble with you is them 
novels about the Pacific Ocean. Land! I don’t 
read anything else myself.”’ 

The night came on very dark, with hours a week 
long, and some hundred or more of them. It’s 
well enough not to be drowned or burned, but to 
be cold and wet and sleepless isn’t real happiness. 
We lay close together shivering, and told every- 
thing we knew or remembered to make the time 
pass by. Harly said the current set east, what 
there was of it, and we might drift to Canada in 
a day or two, if the mist didn’t rise before and 
let some craft sight us; but we might not drift 
ashore anywhere, and the mist might not rise. 

Never mind about the rest of the night. It 
wasn’t a success. Morning came and we looked 
longingly for the mist to rise, but it didn’t. We 
were miserable, cold, discouraged; but in time 
we felt the sun through the fog gratefully, and I 
fell asleep at last, stretched flat on the deck. 

I woke to hear a low roaring and to see Harly 
standing over me. “Going ashore?’ he asked, 
coolly. 

I sat up and stared, and knew the roaring to 
be the surf, although nothing could be seen but 
the white mist. “How?” 

“Raft,” said Harly. 
Fact.” 

The John Andrews was tilted so that the 
lower side was a few feet from the water. The 
lake was still rough, the water dismal and black. 

Harly fell to chopping a plank, and made what 
might be called paddies. We slid the raft along, 
heaved up one side and over with it. It started 
away on striking the water, but he jumped on it 
and paddled it back, and we set to work getting 
away from that weary old wreck in silence. 
Only once Harly stopped and pointed back. 

“They were a decent sort,” he said. 

“The captain and Burns?” 

“And the cook, and the John Andrews. 
That was their luck. Fact. This here's ours.” 

The surf wet us well, but the shore was near, 
nearer than it seemed because of the mist. We 
touched sandy bottom, waded out and saw dimly 
a man bailing a catboat high on the beach, who 
turned and stared at us. 

“Well!” he said. “Now, where’d you come 
from?” For no doubt we seemed to come like 
ghosts out of the mist which hid the lake, with 
nothing to account for us. 

“Raft come ashore. Fact,” said Harly, and 
we went right on to Kincardine, in Canada. 

“No good explainin’ things to folks,” said 
Harly tome. “Wear a man’s jaw out that way. 
Fact,” and I know that this true yarn of the 
John Andrews was never told before. 


“Good idea of yours. 
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Current Topics. 


Aware that there had been ‘‘no master 
in English literature during the last three 
centuries who had not been also a master of the 
English Bible,” a Harvard professor has recently 
assigned’ that book to his classes for continuous 
reading. 


In almost every city and town of the 
country, young men in soldier dress are loafing 
about the streets. Going out amid the plaudits 
of their townsmen, and greeted on their return 
as heroes, many of them continue to pose on the 
reputation of their past. There can be no greater 
mistake. 

The praise that spurs thee on 
And higher lifts thy quest 

Heaven send thee! Better none 
Than in it thou shouldst rest. 


Governor Roosevelt said recently in a 
public address that ‘ta man is bound to work for 
his living if he needs it. 1f not, he is bound to 
work for the good of the public. The old 
socialism was expressed by the phrase, “The 
world owes me a living.” The new socialism, 
on the contrary, is embodied in Mr. Tait’s little 
tablet in a magnificent English gallery: ‘This 
art collection is presented to the city of London 
as a thank-offering for thirty years of business 
prosperity.’ ” eel 


The ‘Statist,"" a London financial 
paper, says: ““The American public is suffering 
from a fully developed case of speculative fever, 
and the development of the trusts is the most 
virulent form of the disease.” Certainly the 
rapid progress of our material interests has made 
us the most hopeful people in the world, and 
the readiest to take risks or to undertake great 
enterprises; but when it comes to business 
methods that resemble gambling, somebody is 
bound to get hurt, and hurt in more ways than 
one. 


The records of comparative meteor- 
ology show that in the United States there are 
in a year five hundred hours more of sunshine 
than in fair-skied Italy, and that Spain gets 
more than we. But such general statements 
hide many particulars, since hardly any two 
localities are alike, the atmospheric conditions 
being affected by every mountain, valley, lake or 
plain, and coast climates are modified by the 
ocean and its currents. In southern California 
the annual rainfall rarely exceeds twelve inches ; 
at San Francisco it reaches twenty-five; farther 
north it increases till in Oregon and Washington 
it amounts to seventy or eighty, and the inhabi- 
tants are jokingly said to be web-footed. 

The plans for the reception of Admiral 
Dewey on his return home already promise a 
severe test of his endurance. He is represented 
as dreading the ordeal. Hospitality ought to 
exhibit its merciful side. Welcoming speakers 
might be given leave to print their remarks. A 
non-handshaking league ought to be formed 
forthwith. The hero has earned the right to see 
his native land without paying the penalty of 
fatiguing experiences. But what a tribute to 
him is the fact that precautions need to be taken 
lest his countrymen overwhelm him with expres- 
sions of affectionate admiration! Public men 
are not often interested in plans for the suppres- 
sion of applause, or solicitous because the people 
seem too glad to gaze upon them! 

During the past year the pupils of a 
Milwaukee public school have been instructing 
themselves, practically, in the principles of 
municipal government. Every office in the 
administrative affairs of a city, from mayor to 
policeman, was filled by boys, and for a time the 
scheme worked admirably. Before long, how- 
ever, interest in their regular studies became 
absorbed in politics. The elections—held quar- 
terly—became unwholesomely exciting, and the 
children’s parents were bitterly involved. Cor- 
ruption, too, showed itself. One youthful 
candidate, by a judicious disposition of gum, 
candy and pencils, was almost unanimously 
elected. Others imitated him, and the parents, 


~ at last awakening to the fact that their children 


were fast becoming demoralized, strenuously 
objected to a continuance of the experiment, and 
the school authorities summarily abandoned it. 
At the age of twenty Queen Victoria 
was married to Prince Albert, and at 
forty-two was left a widow. Now, at eighty, 
she has devoted what she regards as her last 
official visit to the capital of her empire to the 
task of dedicating to the prince consort’s memory 
the final and crowning building of that South 
Kensington museum which he founded, and 
which, as she decrees, is henceforth to be known 
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as the Victoria and Albert Museum. Her career, 
thus outlined, presents an example of wifely 
constancy and devotion which would be admi- 
rable in any walk of life, and which has been by 
no means common among royal folk. It is her 
supreme distinction that she has never let the 
wife, the mother and the woman be lost in the 
mere queen. 


A fine rebuke of flunkeyism was admin- 
istered the other day at a German railway 
station. A servant in livery applied for the 
reservation of a compartment on the next train 
for two ladies of rank and title. When the 
train arrived, it was found that all the compart- 
ments were filled save one, in which just one 
quiet, plainly-iressed lady was seated. The 
station-master, obsequious to the liveried servant 
and his evidently distinguished mistresses, 
attempted to make her give up her seat, so that 
the two ladies could have the compartment to 
themselves. The lady naturally objected, espe- 
cially as there was no other seat for her on that 
train. “I see no reason why the ladies should 
not sit in here with me,’”’ she said. “I cannot 
give up my place.”” ‘The station-master, excited 
and angry, insisted. The two ladies, hearing 
the angry tones, came to the door of the compart- 
ment, and after inquiring as to the cause of the 
excitement, exclaimed, “Why, there is room in 
there for half a dozen people!” and without 
more ado, to the station-master’s confusion, got 
into the compartment with the other passenger. 
They were the two sisters of the German emperor! 


——_<~0e—____- 


A COMPENSATION. 


The heart grows richer that its lot is poor: 
God blesses want with larger sympathies. 
Lowell. 


——— + 





A Million Guineas From a Million 
Givers. 


HEN John Wesley died, a little more than 

a hundred years ago, the sect which he 

founded was barely tolerated in England. 
The Methodists had an insecure hold on their 
chapels, their sons were shut out of the universi- 
ties, and their members were not allowed to hold 
public office. Now the Wesleyan Methodists 
are among the strongest and most aggressive 
religious bodies in the United Kingdom; and 
they are taking a characteristic way to express 
their gratitude for the prosperity and usefulness 
which the century has brought to them by 
raising a “T'wentieth Century Fund” of one 
million guineas. 

I'he money is to be given before January 1, 
1901, and it is interided that it shall come as 
nearly as possible from a million givers. Every 
person who gives a guinea is to have his name 
inscribed in a roll, which is to be bound in 
twenty or thirty volumes and permanently 
preserved. 

When the plan was suggested it seemed a 
large undertaking, and the Methodist Conference 
was ridiculed because it divided the entire fund 
among various religious objects before a single 
guinea had been given. It appears that the 
conference knew its members, for at the present 
time, with more than a year and a half of the 
allotted period remaining, nearly three-quarters 
of the proposed fund has been given or is 
promised. Some of it has been subscribed in 
larger sums, but more than half a million 
guineas have been contributed in single-guinea 
gifts. 

No part of the great fund will be used in 
paying church debts, or in sustaining institutions 
already established. It will all go to the exten- 
sion of educational work, and to planting new 
centres of religious activity. A movement look- 
ing thus to the future is peculiarly appropriate 
for the opening of the century. It is a substan- 
tial and gratifying declaration that Christianity 
has not lost its hold upon the masses of the 
people and is not manifesting abatement of energy 
in its endeavors to elevate men by its teachings. 
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Who Are Citizens? 


N°s the least interesting points raised by 
the recent acquisition of islands beyond 
the sea are those which concern the rela- 
tion of the inhabitants of those islands to the 
government of the United States. The Consti- 
tution, in the fourteenth amendment, declares 
that ‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the state wherein they reside.’’ 

What, then, is the political status of a native 
of Puerto Rico? That island is a part of the 
United States; the native was born there, and is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Is he entitled to all the rights of any citizen, and 
if he chooses to remove to Florida, can he become 
a voter without undergoing naturalization ? 

Some writers have taken the position that we 
may read the Constitution as saying that “all 
persons .. . . subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States are citizens.” ‘This is clearly 
unwarranted, since the Indians, the Chinese and 
unnaturalized foreigners residing in the country 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the government, 
but they are not citizens. 
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not born in the United States, that he has not 
been naturalized, and that he is therefore in no 
sense a citizen. We presume this is the view 
that will at first be taken. No state will admit 
Filipinos, Puerto Ricans or Hawaiians to suf- 
frage, unless it is compelled to do so by a decision 
of the Supreme Court. To this court the exact 
political relations of these people to this country 
must be submitted for future adjustment. 





——_—_—6-¢@ 


MORE DESERVING. 
Maker and High Priest, 


Lask Thee not my joys to mu tiply, 
Only to make me worthier of the least. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


al Mall - 


Vatican and Quirinal. 


GENERATION ago schoolboys used to 
A find in the centre of the map of Italy a 
section entitled ‘States of the Church.” 
Since 1870, when the Italian troops marched 
into Rome and took possession of it as the 
national capital, this title of the pope’s temporal 
dominion has disappeared from the atlas; but 
the pope has not renounced his claim to be the 
rightful sovereign of the medizval States of 
the Church. 

When the Italian kingdoms and principalities 
were united by Cavour’s diplomacy, King Victor 
Emanuel’s campaigns and Garibaldi’s valor, 
Rome was the only possible national capital. 
Cavour decreed that there should be a free 
church in a free state, and the Italian Parliament 
has resolutely refused to recognize the rights of 
temporal sovereignty once exercised by the 
popes. Rome in the course of thirty years has 
doubled its population and become one of the 
great capitals of Europe. 

The Vatican has been helpless in this conflict 
with the state. Its Swiss guard could not offer 
resistance to the national army, but could only 
perform police duty at the Vatican and the 
Lateran—where the old-time papal privileges are 
reserved by law. The Vatican, however, has 
clung tenaciously to the traditions of its ancient 
rights, and refused to make any compromise 
with the state. Pius IX. and Leo XIII. have 
taken the same position on this question, and 
charged the state with usurping what once 
belonged to the Latin Church exclusively. 

This is a brief statement of what is known in 
Italy as the conflict between chureh and state. 
It is a bitter quarrel between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal, and there is no immediate prospect 
of any settlement of the questions at issue. 

If the Vatican were willing to be reconciled 
with the Quirinal, its position would be altered 
in Europe and its resources of power would be 
greatly diminished. If peace were made, the 
pope would be regarded at the Austrian, German 
and other courts as the chaplain of the King of 
Italy. 


A New World. 


HE Peace Conference at The Hague, in its 

purpose and membership, affords much 

material for the play of the imagination, 
whatever may be its practical results. 

Let it be supposed that the delegates of one 
of the countries represented at the conference 
were authorized to appropriate a sum equal to 
the payments of a recent year for the expense 
and support of its army and navy. In obedience 
to these instructions, should the delegates select 
plans and institutions whose advancement would 
make the world better, and bestow on them 
the sum mentioned, the ministries of religion, 
education and charities would be wonderfully 
enlarged. 

The amount would be sufficient to secure the 
services for thirty years of one thousand mis- 
sionaries, at an annual allowance of one thousand 
dollars for each of the missionaries. ‘Two hun- 
dred hospitals could be endowed with two hundred 
thousand dollars each. Two hundred colleges 
could begin their work with half a million dollars 
in each treasury. 

The disbursements by even one country of the 
amount it appropriates for possible aggression 
and defence, would work a mighty transforma- 
tion. Apply the same supposition to all of 
the countries participating in the gathering; 
distribute the vast sum to enlighten ignorance 
and alleviate suffering, and this would seem like 
anew world! 
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Ten Experts. 


HE most prominent “class in spelling’’ in the 
United States is the Board of Geographic 
Names. It consists of ten experts, selected 

from the various departments and _ scientific 
bureaus in Washington, who meet monthly for 
the purpose of deciding how disputed geographic 
names should be spelled. Their decision is 
adopted by the government for all its publications, 
by the text-book writers also; and the newspaper 
editors usually accept their conclusions. 

Upon the organization of this board in 1890, it 
adopted certain general principles. These are 
sometimes carried out by post-office clerks so 
mechanically as to bring upon the board criticism 
it does not deserve. For example, the board 


| decided that wherever it could be judiciously 


Another view is that the Puerto Rican was|done, names of two words, such as Middle 
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Branch, should be written as one word — 
Middlebranch. This rule, which was wise when 
used with good judgment, became absurd when, 
in interpreting it, a postal officer decided that 
West Palm Beach should be spelled Westpalm- 
beach. A compromise has been made, and 
West Palmbeach adopted instead. 

Other decisions of the board are that the final 
“th” in such a word as Pittsburgh should be 
dropped. Also the “ugh” in such a word as 
Marlborough, and the possessive form wherever 
practicable. The theory of the board is to secure 
uniformity and simplicity, not to reform the 


language. 
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Love in a Palace. 


HE loneliest court in Europe, and at the time 
fi of the writing of this article the court to 

which general observation is directed, is 
that of The Hague. The palace is a small one, 
and it is tenanted by young Queen Wilhelmina 
and her mother, with a few court ladies and a 
swarm of servants. There are few official recep- 
tions and state balls. The queen and her mother 
have no relations living at The Hague, and are 
cut off by etiquette from the society of the capital. 
They are constantly together, but lead a life of 
routine and dull monotony. 

The royal mother, very naturally under the 
circumstances, is laughingly said to be a match- 
maker. The young queen, being almost the last 
survivor of the House of Orange, is expected to 
make a speedy marriage; but she is in no haste 
to do so, and insists upon having a husband 
whom she can love, honor and respect. Rarely 
has court match-making been conducted under 
conditions of greater difficulty. 

The Dutch ministers contend that the prince- 
consort must be a Protestant prince, who is not 
under the influence of the court of Berlin. These 
conditions have narrowed the choice to about 
half a dozen princes. The suitors have been 
invited to the royal country-seats in Holland, 
but the young queen has not encouraged their 
advances. One of them—the Prince of Wied—has 
been considered the probable choice, but the 
betrothal has been deferred so long that the court 
gossips have now concluded that it will never 
take place. Certainly the royal match-maker has 
recently been looking about in various quarters 
for another eligible partner. 

The queen is a high-spirited young woman, with 
a will of her own, and a strong vein of romantic 
sentiment. She has no idea of making an alliance 
for the convenience of her Dutch subjects. She 
has the old-fashioned notion that a woman, even 
if she be a queen, should love the man whom she 
marries. Whenever she is pressed to make up 
her mind, she quotes her father’s advice to her, 
cautioning her against marrying in haste and 
repenting at leisure. She is devotedly attached 
to her mother, but she is her own mistress and 
will not marry for state reasons any man who 
cannot ccmmand not only her respect but her 
love. 

Queen Wilhelmina may be unmanageable, but 
there is good sense in the position she has taken. 
The etiquette of courts separates royalty from 
companionships outside the palaces. The mem- 
bers of royal families largely live apart even from 
the best society of their capitals, and find happi- 
ness or unhappiness in domestic life. Their 
intercourse with the world is formal and artificial. 
They are only at home and without reserve among 
themselves, and therefore love in a palace seems 
to be quite as essential to contentment as love in 
a cottage. 


* 
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Sheltered. 
O*s bitter cold, stormy day a kind-hearted 





New York woman who was hurrying home 
noticed two girls cowering in a doorway. 
She stopped and spoke to them. 

“We are sisters,” they said. ‘Our people are 
poor, and we came here from Connecticut to get 
work. We can’t find any, and we are homeless 
and starving.” 

The woman, we are told by Leslie’s Weekly, 
took the two girls home, and kept them till she 
found employment for them. That was more than 
twenty years ago, and from this chance meeting 
has grown the Night Refuge for Fricndless 
Women, the aims and spirit of which are stated 
by a placard which hangs on the wall of every 
police station in New York City: 

“Open all night for the reception of those who 
need succor. © questions asked, no cards oF 
letters necessary to secure shelter and food.” 

“Sometimes on a bitter winter night more than 
a dozen women come here for shelter,” said 4 
sergeant of one of the police stations recently. 
“We just point to that placard. They read it and 
go out, and we know they’ll find a bed. 

“There was one woman came here during 4 
bitter storm last winter—no coat, nothing but 4 
thin cotton dress and a battered old hat, face all 
fallen in, looked as if she hadn’t eaten anything 
for days. 

“She was going to ask me something, wlien she 
caught sight of that pasteboard. She clutehed 
hold of the rail, brushed the hair out of her eyes, 
and began to read, with her hand at her forehead, 
stupid-like. Then she turned to me and said: 

* ‘Say, is there such places as that?’ 

“*Ves,’ said I. 

“«*Where they give food and a bed just because 
yer need it?’ 

“*Ves,’ [ said again. 

“*And don’t ask yer no questions?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*Don’t want a certificate of character or refet 
ences from yer last place? Don’t want ter know 
who yer are or what yer’ve been, so long as Yer 
hungry and poor?’ 

“I told her that was about the size of it. Thet 
she turned and said, ‘I’m glad I saw that sis. I 
aint got any hope, but I’ll try it. I’ve been turned 
down everywhere I went, and I was just goine to 
see if the North River was any kinder.’ 

“She went out,” the sergeant added, “aad 1 
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saw no more of her. But I heard afterward that 
they took her in, and found work for her some- 
where.” 

The same woman who found the two girls 
cowering in the doorway, and who established 
the Refuge, still presides over it. 

“Jt’s all as simple as the alphabet,” she mod- 
estly says of her noble work. “We keep the 
lateh-string always out. We never ask the poor 
creature who needs help what her errors and 
blindnesses may have been. The fact that she is 
out in the snow, knocking at the door, shows that 
she has paid for her folly. To us she is just a 
sister-woman in need of a woman’s sympathy and 
help and love.” 

Yes, it is simple, indeed—another form of 
expression of the love described with such mar- 
vellous power by the great Apostle and phil- 
osopher—the love that “vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, .... seeketh not her own,.... 
thinketh no evil, ... . never faileth.” 


ms 
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ABOUT LINCOLN. 


At a time when Mr. Lincoln was under great 
mental! stress during the Civil War, Mr. George 
H. Yeaman, then Congressman from Kentucky, 
called upon him, and thus describes the occasion 
in the New York Tribune: 

“The President was alone at his desk, hard at 
work, and the congressman promptly offered to 
retire and call again. 

“‘No,’ said Lincoln, ‘sit down. 
shortly.’ 

“Presently his little son partly opened the door. 
‘Papa,’ said he, ‘mamma says the company will 
soon assemble.’ 

“The congressman rose. ‘Please be seated; 
we'll get to it directly,’ said Lincoln. 

“He continued his work. His face was very 
grave; it showed anxiety and melancholy inde- 
seribable. Disasters had come in the field, and it 
was not all harmony among his supporters. Very 
soon his barber came in, and again the congress- 
man offered to retire. 

“‘No, said Lincoln; ‘just excuse me one 
moment.’ He got up, threw off his coat, seated 
himself in one chair and stretched his long legs 
across another. The barber lathered his face 
and commenced stropping a razor. When that 
was over, the President turned his head and 
gently asked, ‘Now what can I do?’ 

“The congressman told his mission; it was con- 
sidered kindly, decided correctly, and he went his 
way. We need not compare this with the court 
etiquette of emperors and kings, nor ask if 
Washington or Adams, or even Jefferson, would 
have so received a visitor on business; but it was 
what Abraham Lincoln did, and if it was informal, 
it was intensely conscientious, human and demo- 
cratic.” 
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PROMISED HE WOULDN'T. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in his book, “James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends,” tells a story 
which illustrates the seri of the off of 
writing poetry, in the opinion of some practical 
people. 

During the last year of Lowell’s course at 
Harvard, his father, Doctor Lowell, spent most 
of his time in Rome. Young Lowell was, in the 
summer of his graduation, “rusticated,” or sent 
off to Concord in a sort of studious banishment, 
under a preceptor, as a punishment for persist- 
ently failing to attend morning prayers at the 
chapel. This fact caused great consternation 
among his classmates, for he had been selected 
as class poet, and the rustication forbade his 
presence in Cambridge until commencement 
week. 

About this time a certain Cambridge citizen 
went abroad, and visited Rome, where he called 
on Doctor Lowell, and gave him all the Cambridge 
news. He went on thus with some of the items: 

“The parts for commencement have been 
assigned. Rufus Ellis is the first scholar, and is 
to have the oration.” 

Doctor Lowell expressed interest. 

“Your son James has been rusticated, and will 
hot return to college until commencement week.” 

The father expressed no particular interest in 
this sad news. It evidently gave him no distress. 

“But the class have chosen him their class 
poet.” 

“Oh dear!” Doctor Lowell broke out, despair- 
ingly. “James promised me he would quit writing 
poetry and go to work!” 
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IN A DILEMMA. 


Doctor Liddon, the eloquent preacher of London, 
and Mr. Dodgson, better known as Lewis Carroll, 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland,” were once 
obliged to resort to hieroglyphics in order to be 
understood by a Russian waiting-maid. 

While in Russia the two gentlemen stopped at 
a friend’s in Kronstadt, where one morning Doctor 
Liddon had left his overcoat. 

When departing for St. Petersburg they found 
it necessary to ask the waiting-maid, who talked 
only Russian, to fetch it. As the little vocabulary 
they used did not contain the Russian word for 
Coat, the gentlemen found it difficult to make 
the girl understand what they wished her to do. 
Doctor Liddon began by exhibiting the coat he 
Wore, and with much gesticulation took it half off. 
Apparently the girl understood them, and they 
Were delighted. She left the room, and returned 
ia minute with a large clothes-brush. 

Then Doctor Liddon took off his coat, laid it at 
her feet, and pointed downward, to intimate’ that 
he lower room was the object he desired her to 

ig. 

Once more the plain features of the girl lighted 
up. She was absent much longer this time, and 
returned bringing a large cushion and a pillow, 
and began to prepare the sofa for the nap which 
she thought the gentleman wished to take. 
“ hen a happy thought occurred to Dodgson. 

® drew a sketch representing Liddon with one 
coat on, receiving a second and larger coat from 
@ Russian peasant. The sketch succeeded, and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the two gentlemen went off humiliated by the 
fact that they had to descend to the level of ancient 
Thebes before recovering an overcoat. 





NEW BOOKS WORTH READING. 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN. By Jacob B. Bull. 
Heath & Co. 

An interesting and well-written account, brief 
but thorough, of the life of the great explorer of 
the polar regions. 

THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE, 
Buckley. D. Appleton & Co. 

Miss Buckley—an old Companion contributor— 
in this book makes several] branches of science as 
fascinating as wonder-tales of Grecian mythology. 


D. C. 


By Arabella B. 
$1.50. 





THE OLD NOT ALWAYS BEST. 


Modern paper has lately been receiving its share 
of criticism, perhaps not unjustly. It is asserted 
that present-day paper is perishable, and that 
books printed upon it will not last; and compari- 
sons unfavorable to the paper of to-day are drawn 
between the old-fashioned article and the new. 


Much that has been said on this subject is 
undoubtedly true, but the inference must not be 
drawn that all old paper was lasting. An inter- 
esting article, written by a German, Herr ° 
Herzberg, in the “‘Transactions of the Govern- 
ment Testing Laboratory,” goes to show that the 
paper of past days was often very r stuff. 

he author of the article goes into the history of 
[a oo aren in Europe from the time of its intro- 
uction into Spain by the Moors in the eleventh 
century, and shows that from its earliest use 
peace was deemed fit only for poses documents, 
and that when it was first used in bound books it 
was thought necessary to bind alternate leaves of 
archment and paper, as paper was deemed too 
rittle to stand the strain. 

Public documents were not allowed to be 
engrossed on so fragile a material as the earlier 
paper was found to be, and it was not until the 
art advanced that the new material superseded 
mot pe ee A careful inspection of several hun- 

red old codices in the Royal Library at Berlin 
fails to reveal any lasting properties of the om mg 
pon which they were written. On the contrary, 

e leaves are in many instances crumbling into 
brittle fragments, while the writing has become 


——. 
evertheless, it should be added that the 
German paper has had a test of several centuries, 
while it is certain that some of the paper made 
to-day almost drops to pieces if one looks at it 
severely. 


SUSPICIOUSLY SOOTHING. 


The Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, recently deceased, 
in his book, “Last Years at St. Andrews,” tells 
the following amusing little stories. Referring to 
a letter from an exile in this country, telling how 
its writer went to his room each Sunday morning 
and read aloud one of Doctor Boyd’s sermons, 
the reverend gentleman said, as one greatly 
needing help, he was thankful if it helped him, 
but he recalled what a dear old sufferer in his 
Edinburgh congregation told him, with the kindest 
intention: 

“When I can’t sleep at night,” said she, “I say 
to my husband, ‘Oh, read me one of my dear 
minister’s sermons!’ And he has not read five 


minutes when I am sound asleep!” 
he “dear minister” said, of course, that he 


was delighted to hear it, although it was not | = 


wholl 
lished. 

Dr. Sinton Alexander of Edinburgh had a 
similar compliment paid him, Doctor Boyd goes 
on to relate. He went to visit a restless sufferer. 
a good woman, and her friends asked him to read 
a chapter of the Bible to her. This he proceeded 

do. Ina few minutes she was sound asleep. 

“Ah,” said one of her friends, “‘see the soothing 
power of the Word!” . 


for that purpose the sermons were pub- 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

A writer in the North American Review recalls 
Ward McdAllister’s definition of a gentleman. 
“My understanding of a gentleman,” said Mr. 
McAllister, “has always been that he is a person 


free from arrogance and anything like self- ‘ 


assertion; he has consideration for the feelings 


of others; is so satisfied in his own position that P, 


he is always unpretentious, feeling he could not 

do an ungentlemanly act; as courteous and kind 

in manner to his inferiors as to his equals.” 
“Beside this definition,” continues the writer, 


“it is well to place a ee by Emerson: ‘The 
gentleman is a man of truth, lord of his own 


actions, and expressing that lordship in his| ¥ 


behavior, not in any manner dependent and ser- 
vile, either on persons or opini or p ions. 
Beyond this fact, of truth and real force, the word 
denotes good nature or benevolence, manhood 
first, and then gentleness.’ ” 





BATTLE TUNES. 


One of the pluckiest of war correspondents is 
James Creelman, who was wounded at El Caney 
in the last charge. He gives a curious accoynt 
in the Cosmopolitan Magazine of how certain 
tunes haunted him in each battle. He says: 


In every battle that I go through I somehow 
get a melody in my head, and hum it to the end of 

e action. I suppose it is the result of nervous 
excitement. All through the battle and massacre 
of Port Arthur, in the Japanese War, I hummed 
an air from Mendelssohn’s “Springtime,” and 
during the shell-fire I found myself actually 
shrieking it. : 

When I started in the charge on Fort Caney I 
began to hum “Rock of Ages,” and I couldn’t get 
rid of the tune, even when I was lying among the 
dying of Chaffee’s brigade in the hospital camp. 
I remember that when General Chaffee bent over 
me, after I had been shot, and asked me how I 











was, I couldn’t answer until I had finished, in my | 


mind, one phrase of “Rock of Ages.” 


IN HIS EYES. 


Sometimes a deaf man gives an answer which 
makes a wonderfully close hit, although he has 
totally misunderstood the question. 


“Is your son’s bride a pretty girl?” asked an 
old lady of a penurious and very deaf old gentle- 
man, whose son had recently married the daugh- 
ter of a prosperous gpecee. 

“No.” said the old man, calmly, “she isn’t, but 
she will be when her father dies. 





Dent’s Toothache Gum cures to stay cured. Be- | 
ware of substitutes. Druggists. 15 cents, or by mall 
upon receipt of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 








TAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cameras at Lower Prices. 
a A $15.00 Camera fur 87.45. 
SEND 50c, shtrcnutany 










{ect to examination, our $15.00 
fale 4x5 Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 






press agent the balance, $6.9 
and express charges. 
a is made o pe sh 
mahogany, nickel - plated 
trimmings, covered with 
= =. r extra grade of grain leather, 
Achromatic Lens, bulb release, heavy bellows, adjustable 
view-finder, tripod sockets and one double plate-holder 
free. Write to-day for free catalogue quoting lowest 
petcee on cameras and supplies. booklet, **Pieture- 
aking,” sent free. Ask us how to get a camera free. 
YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 



















Ralston 






The principal fea- 
) ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
? not neglected. Ask your dealer for 
— or send to factory for a pair. 

( Price, $4.00. 

) RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campelio, Mass. 


| They 
Are Going 
To California ! 


The National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the general public 

as well, at the time of the great 
convention at Los Angeles in July. 

















The round-trip rate will be 4 
one-way fare plus two dollars. 
Liberal stop-overs and choice of 
return routes to those who go by the 
. Santa Fe Route. 
This route is the coolest, most 
replete with interest for the 
educated traveller, and 24 to 36 
hours shorter than any other. 
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Send for particulars. 
Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rallway, 
CHICAGO, 
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Normandie Plush! 


Chairs, Couches, 
Divans, Etc. 


Contrexeville Alfg. Co. 
“lam delighted with the 
Normandie Plush | pur- 
chased from you. With it 
I have made my old chair 
look like new. Your il- 
lustrated Catalogue is a 
beauty and such a 
help in selecting de- 
Signs and colors!” 


Iilustrated Catalogue in 


“er FREE, 


PR, 
We sell the 
ey Normandie 
Plushes 
direct from 
the loom and 
save you 
money. 


Z TRY US. § 
{ CONTREXEVILLE MPG. CO., Manville, R. 1. 
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; HE ability to 
cleanse and 
preserve the teeth 
and gums is not 
the whole story of 


. 
Rurifoam 
for those who use it 
prize almost equal- 
ly its delicious fla- 
vor and delicate 
fragrance, adding 
SWEETNESS TO 
SOUNDNESS. 
Refreshing and Pleasant + 
to Use in Summer. 
All Druggists. 
25c. A BOTTLE. 


SAMPLE VIAL for a 
two-cent stamp. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL,MASS. ry 
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Your Vacation 


will afford added joy if you take 


with you — to use at odd times 
in doors or out, or when boating, 
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Charming and delightful is the 
music produced by the happy and 
harmonious blending of the voice 
notes and groups of chords. This 
simplified German zither is made 
in America. 


If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Zither send to us. No. 3, as illustrated above, 

. $6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to #8.00, any of which we 
will send C., O. D., or express prepaid on receipt 

of price. 700 extra tunes at 5c. each. Cata. Free. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
t. T. 150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 
“TwrevwrTTryTrSe rere rrrerrryT eye re 
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Columbia Zither. : 
: 


OZZONIS 


Medicated 
OMPLEXION POWDER 











Sample Free. 
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‘Twas June on the face of the earth, June with the 
rose’s breath, 

Wheq, a: J is the visible thing, and a distant dream is 

eath; 

There was gossip of birds in the air, and the lowing of 
herds by the wood, 

And a sunset gleam in the sky that the heart of a man 
holds good 


Then the nun-like Twilight came, violet vestured and 
still, 

And the night’s first star outshone afar on the eve of 
Bunker Hill. 

There rang a cry through the camp, with its word 
upon kindling word; 

Therd was never a faltering foot in the ranks of those 
that heard; — 

Lads from the Hampshire hills and the rich Connecti- 
cut vales. 

Sons of the old Bay Colony, from its shores and its 


niand dales; 
Swiftly they fell in line, for they knew nor fear nor 


Ah, brave the show as they ranged a-row on the eve of 
Bunker Hill ! 

Then a deep voice lifted a prayer to the God of the 
brave and the true, 

And the heads of the men were bare in the gathering 
dusk and dew; 

The heads of a thousand men were bowed as the 
pleading rose.— 

ie wn’ Thou, Lord, as of old Thou smote Thy people s 

oes: 

oO werve et servants’ arms to work with a mighty 
will!” 


A hush, and then a loud “amen!” on the eve of 
Bunker Hill! 

Now they are gone through the night with never a 
thought of fame, 

Gone to the field of a fight that shall win them a 
deathiess name; 

Some who shall never see the set of another sun, 

But lie like the Concord slain, and the slain of 

exington, 
Martyrs to Freedom’s cause. Ah, how at their deeds 
rill, 
The men whose mich) made strong the height on the 


eve of Bunker Hill ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Henry Drummond. 


HE late Henry Drummond, 
widely known by his 


students, and also by his 
two books,—‘‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual 
World” and “The Ascent 
of Man,’’—showed his 
generation a Christianity 
which was perfectly natu- 
ral. He was—it is his 
biographer who describes him—‘‘a graceful, well- 
dressed gentleman, tall and lithe, with a swing 
in his walk and a brightness on his face, who 
seemed to carry no cares, and to know neither 
presumption nor timidity.” 

He was keen for any of a hundred interests. 
“He fished, he shot, he skated as few can, he 
played cricket; he would go any distance to see 
a fire or a football match. He had a new story, 
a new puzzle, or a new joke every time he met 
you.”’ 

If he was a guest at a country house and it was 
a rainy afternoon, he described a new game, and 
in five minutes everybody was in the thick of it. 
One day, after a cricket-match in which he had 
taken part, the day closed in dark and rainy, 
and he invented a game to amuse his three 
companions, one of whom became his biographer, 
the Rev. George Adam Smith, then a divinity 
student. 

“They play it in America,” said Drummond, 
“with bowie-knives. Four men are locked ina 
dark room, each in a corner, and the survivor 
wins. We'll do without the knives; the door 
and the shutters shall be shut, each of us will 
stand in a corner, and the first who gets on 
another man’s back will be the winner.” 

“It was, I think,” writes Doctor Smith, “the 
most exciting game I ever played. Nobody 
stirred from his corner for twenty minutes. 
Then I heard a scuffle between two of the 
others, felt my way to fling myself on both of 
them, when Drummond pounced on me, and we 
all rolled in a heap, he, of course, on the top—as 
he always was.” 

Younger men called Drummond “The Prince,” 
because he was princely in his manners and 
behavior. There was no assumption of supe- 
riority, no patronizing air, and no effort to gain 
influence; but there was a something about 
the man that compelled the title. Rev. John 
Watson,—Ian Maclaren,—who knew and loved 
him from his boyhood, declared, ‘“‘What ii- 
pressed me in the days of long ago I can now 
identify. It was the lad’s distinction, an inherent 
quality of appearance and manner, of character 
and soul which marked him and made him soli- 
tary.” 

Until the end of his life Henry Drummond, 
although a lay-preacher, a professor in a college, a 
lecturer on science, an author whose books were 
read by hundreds of thousands, remained a boy, 
happy, whole-hearted, unspoiled. a lover of 
sport, full of fun, and “able to look out on life 
from the level of a boy’s eyes.” 

The man and his teaching were one, Mr. 
Moody, who knows religious people, said: 
“Some men take an occasional journey into the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians, but Henry 
Drummond was a man who lived there con- 
stantly. . . . Noman has ever been with me for 
any length of time that I did not see something 
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that was unlike Christ, and I often see it in 
myself, but not in Henry Drummond. All the 
time we were together he was a Christlike man 
and often a rebuke to me.” 
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Dorothy Drew. 


Dorothy Drew, Gladstone’s famous grandchild, 
whose loving companionship added so much to the 
happiness of his later years, is the subject of a 
very interesting sketch in The Young Woman. 
We learn from it that before her fourth year her 
political views had become decidedly radical; to 
her mind the House of Lords was a most repre- 
hensible institution, and the House of Commons 
the mainstay of the nation. When the House of 
Lords was spoken of in her presence as the 
“Upper House,” she would retort: “You mean 
the House of Commons!” She visited the latter 
during her third year, and for a time thought 
herself inchurch. The frequent rising and sitting 
of the members soon undeceived her, however, 
and from these movements and the oratorical 
yesticulations of the speakers, she fancied herself 
in a gymnasium—an impression derived from a 
previous visit to such a place. For some time 
after this, the Commons was “the place where 
grandad goes to do his ’nastics,” or, on occasions, 
“the place where grandad goes to do his lessons.” 

Her visit to Queen Victoria was a momentous 
episode in her young life, and from the article 
above mentioned we quote the narrative of her 
delightful experiences: 

Dorothy relates how she went down the ver 
long corridor to put on her new white frock an 
her silk gloves, and how a grand servant all 
— in red came to say that the queen was 
waiting. 

“The Indian man whom the queen likes very 
much” was at the door, and the next moment 
Dorothy stood before the great queen whom 
her grandpapa had served for sixty years. But 
Dorothy thought nothing of the vastness of the 
empire, or of the length of the reign which all the 
world was celebrating. It was nothing to her 
that the kindly gray-haired lady before her was 
mistress of one-quarter of the whole human race. 

To Dorothy she was just another woman like 
grandmamma, with a white cap on her head; and 
Dorothy courtesied and kis her, and told her 
her name was “Dorsie,” that she called Mr. Glad- 
stone “grandpapa,” that they all had pet names at 
the castle, and so on and so on; and many inter- 
esting pet names were revealed on both sides. 

“The queen put on her glasses and asked me to 
go to the other side of the room, so that she could 
see me better,” Dorothy explains, “and then she 
took a little jewel-case and said, ‘This 1s for 


“IT opened it and saw a darling little brooch, 
with a diamond V and a diamond R and a turquoise 
I, and alittle crown at the top made of red enamel. 
I courtesied and kissed her hand and said, ‘Thank 
you very much.’ She looked very nice and kind, 
and I liked her very much.” 

Then the queen kissed the little débutante again, 
and Dorothy and her mother returned to town. 

Kipling, who is numbered among the celebrities 
who have sought Dorothy’s acquaintance, tells an 
amusing story of their meeting. They had been 
in the grounds surrounding Hawarden for some 
time together, when Dorothy’s mother appeared, 
saying: 

“Now, Dorothy, I hope you have not been 
wearying Mr. Kipling.” 

“Oh, no; not a bit,” was the frankly unconven- 
tional reply. “Mr. Kipling has been wearying me!” 
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Popular Superstitions. 


Several years ago the inmates of a small, 
respectable dwelling-house in Philadelphia dis- 
covered upon the whitewashed wall of one of the 
rooms the likeness of a human face, which faded 
and returned again. The neighbors came in to 
view the wonder. Other faces appeared and 
vanished. Crowds thronged the house and street, 
and accounts of the mystery were printed in 
the daily papers. 

It was to no purpose that scientific men insisted 
that the figures were caused by moldy growths 
which came and went with the dampness, and 
that the likeness to the human face was imaginary. 
The house was pronounced by the public to be 
haunted, and the owner was unable to find a 
tenant for it for years. 


About the same time another mystery came to 
light in one of the mountain counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, and commanded public attention. It was 
a pane of glass in the window of a farmhouse, in 
which appeared the face of a woman looking out. 

She could be seen only by a Se standing 
outside at a certain angle. t first it was 
declared to be the ghost of a former owner, but 
when the public took hold of the matter it’ Was 
decided that each spectator saw a different ghost, 
that of the dead friend for whom he cared most. 
Many visitors made pilgrimages to inspect this 
defective pane of glass. 

Nor is it only the ignorant who are moved by 
these — mysteries. One of the most statel 
mansions in Berkeley Square, in London, stood 
vacant for a long time because it was said to be 
haunted by ghosts, who appeared one at a time, 
night after night, in an attic window, with a 
clngie candle burn ng dimly beside them. 

It was explained that the house had been left 
in the care of a crazy butler, who chose thus to 
exhibit the ony portraits, one after another, to 
the public; but in spite of this explanation, the 
mansion could find no tenant, even among the 
educated class who ied the h of its 
grade. 

Many of us are superstitious and alert to find 
mysteries in unlucky numbers, in spilled salt or 
haunted houses. There is a mystery behind each 
tree or stone or bit of matter—the power and 
_— of the Unknown; but we do not look for 

at. 
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A Smuggler’s Trick. 


If people would take as much trouble, and 
show as much ingenuity, in doing an honest 
business as they do in evading the law, they 
might be quite as rich, and with infinitely less 
danger. Some of the methods adopted to grow 
rich fraudulently are as ingenious as they are 
dangerous and wicked. A story is told of a 
certain merchant of New York who for years 
was suspected of smuggling precious stones into 
this country. 

Every time he returned from Europe be was 
carefully searched, and it was even proved that 
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he did not swallow his diamonds before going 
ashore, but nothing was ever found except a few 
inferior stones, and these he did not try to 
coneeee. Traps were set for him, but without 
avail. 

At last a detective, cleverer than the rest, by 
carefully watching the doings of the suspected 
man and his partners, hit upon a clue. He found 
that whenever one of the members of the suspected 
firm arrived in New York upon a steamer, another 
member of the firm, or an agent, always took a 
trip back on the same vessel, and always engaged 
the same stateroom. He invariably ha e 
whole stateroom, so that he was alone upon 
) 4 vovage. This clue led to the discovery of the 
raud. 

It was found that the importer, during his 
voyage to New York, would cut a small piece out 
of the flooring beneath the carpet of his state- 
room, and after concealing the diamonds in the 
hole, would put back the flooring and replace 
the carpet. When he left the ship he left the 
diamonds behind him, and thus none were ever 
found upon him. 

A few days after, when the vessel was about to 
Start for Europe, the other member of the firm 
secured the stateroom and went on board, accom- 
peae by his confederate. The latter would 

en go ashore, and take the diamonds with him. 
As there are no customs officers on duty when 
vessels depart, be would be allowed to pass 
unmolested, and to carry in his valuable cargo. 
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In Pace. 
A Martyr’s Tomb in the Catacombs. 


“ In peace,” one wrote above thee through his tears, 
While overhead Rome thundered death and doom; 
The fading line for eighteen hundred years 
Has faced the darkness marshalled round thy tomb. 


In peace. Through stormy ways thy spirit came 
nto the silence of thine haven here; 
In peace thou sleepest, whom the flood or flame 
Swept home to rest beyond the reach of fear. 


In peace. The sudden sound of trumpet call, 
e swarm of savage hordes by land and sea, 
The crash of kingdoms swaying to their fall, 
The rending earth have all been peace to thee. 


In peace. Before the patience graven there 
Our faithless lips grow dumb, our faint hearts bow. 
God give us strength like thine the strife to bear, 
And peace beyond the strife to find as thou ! 
MABEL EARLE. 
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Embarrassing Situations. 


Why does a sober and sedate city gentleman 
start hatless to his place of business? Why should 
one of the most dignified and serious-minded of 
women go down-town with her dress skirt on 
wrong side out? It is hard to say; but one can 
readily imagine the dismay of the poor lady when 
a friend met her and called her attention to the 
spectacle she was making of herself. 


A Cambridge professor, whose fits of mental 
aberration were as "ry as they were amus- 
ing, was one day out a heavy rain, with his 
umbrella held high over his head, when he met a 
friend who stegers him and exclaimed: 

“Dear me, Professor M., why don’t you put 
up your umbrella? You’ll be drenched.” 

” ut up my umbrella?” said the professor. “It 


“Yes, it is, but it isn’t open.” 

For half an hour, more or less, the professor had 
been walking the streets with a closed umbrella 
held above bis head. 

At another time the same scholar was ridin 
down-town in an electric car, and lost himse 
in a he was reading. ey he noticed 
symptoms of merriment among the other passen- 
gers. What could they be laughing at? 

The mystery was explained when he discovered 
that, having been annoyed on between 
the plate of his artificial teeth and the roof of his 
removed his teeth and was holdin 
them up to view between the thumb and finger o 
his hand! 

Still more or was the case of a lady 
who hurried into church one Sunday morning 
without her bonnet, and when reminded of the 
omission by her husband, who had preceded her 
by several minutes, rose hastily and hurried up 
the broad centre aisle with a large red parasol 
raised and held close to her head! 

Judge B. whom there never was a more 
sedate and dignified man, once appeared at a 
dinner party with his handsome white wig on 
wrong side out! 

The story is not a new one of the college pro- 
fessor who stumbled against a cow, and lifting 
his hat, said, gravely: 

“T beg your pardon, madam.” 

Mrs. L., a Boston lady of a dignified and even 
haughty manner, was trying on some very expen- 
sive were in a suit and cloak store, when she 
sa : 


clerk: 
“T do not think I will decide on one to-day.” 
She had reached the street door when a floor- 
walker detained her and said: 
“T beg pardon, madam, but I shall have to ask 
Sg remove that wrap of ours before you leave 
e store.” 
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An Alaskan Adventure. 


For some time, early in the present year, the 
belief prevailed at Washington that Lieut. Joseph 
P. Castner, of the Fourth United States Infantry, 
who was a member of a military exploring 
expedition in Alaska, had perished of cold and 
starvation. 

With two private soldiers of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, Blich and McGregor by name, Mr. 
Castner left the commander of the main expedi- 
tion, Captain Glenn, near the Tanana River, in 
the summer of 1898, in an attempt to follow up 
the Volkmar River to the headwaters of Birch 
Creek, and follow that stream down to Circle City. 
He found that the maps indicating the possibility 
of such a trip were grievously wrong. 


He lost his mules in rafting them across the 
Tanana, or within a short time after this —- 
but the three men went on afoot. They travelled 
one hundred miles over a country which was all 
mountains or marshes. They pressed on farther 
and farther, their provisions rapidly giving out and 
their clothes being torn from their backs by thorns. 
On September 15. Ly bye they had provisions 
for one my | only, and then they attempted to find 
their way back. 

Castner climbed a lofty hill, and saw ony range 
after range of snow-capped mountains. The next 
morning the three breakfasted off their last scrap 
of bacon. “For several days.” Mr. Castner says 
“our rations had run so low that the privilege of 
licking the frying-pan was one which we almost 
fought for. That afternoon I managed to shoot 
two small ducks. We ate them, bones and all. 

“Next day we heard the howls of an old she-wolf 
across the cafon. Looking up, we saw her stand- 
ing in front of two half-grown cubs. She was 
howling to call the attention of a third, which 
was out of sight down the cafion, but which 
presently came into view within easy range. 

_ ‘One of the men fired and missed. He fired five 
times before he killed it, and each time the cub 
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came closer out of sheer cutest, till it fell deaa 
fifty yards from the slayer. It had never seen a 
human ye | before. e got the skin off that 
wolf in double-quick time, and found the flesh 
delicious.” 

They hoped to live on little birds till they could 

et back to the carcass of the last mule they had 
illed. They built a raft, tearing up their last 
blankets for lashing lines, and launched out on the 
rome mountain torrent called the Volkmar. 
hey shot rapids after rapids, getting soaked to 
the skin. Presently the raft was sucked under a 
log-jam ; the three men clung to the logs for their 
lives, and their raft and everything on it was swept 
away. Their a and ammunition and their shoes 
were gone. They could shoot no more game. 

Barefooted and wet, they kept on their way, 
leaving tracks of blood on the snow, which had 
now, toward the end of September, begun to fall. 
By and by they reached the carcass of their lost 
mule, but wolves and carrion-birds had picked its 
bones clean. 

There were a few berries here and there, and on 
these the travellers lived_for the next six days. 
“Here and there,” says Lieutenant Castner, “a 
cranberry-bush would found, and around it we 
would gather for breakfast. The red seed-pods on 
the rose-bushes were plentiful, and I believe the 
saved our lives, for they were almost all we could 
find to eat. They had been bitten by the frost 
and had a sweet taste—at least, so it seemed to 
our famished stomachs.” 

At the end of the sixth day, when their feet were 
so sore that every step was torture, and when they 
were ready to lie down and die, they beard the 
sound of an axe. a; it, they found a party 
of Indians, who received them hospitably and fed 
them on moose-meat. In a few days they had 
recovered strength sufficient to enable them to 
Start out again. 

Eventually they reached—in November —the 
military post at Rampart, and then started with a 
dog-team on a thirteen-hundred-mile journey to 
Skagway. They arrived there February 24, 1899. 
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A Double-Barrelled Cannon. 


Almost as ingenious a weapon as the celebrated 
gun which was intended to fire a bullet around a 
corner, is the double-barrelled cannon—‘“the only 
one in the world’—described by the Athens, 
Georgia, Banner. 


The cannon belonged to the Mitchell Thunder- 
bolts, a company of old men organized here in 
1863 purely for home defence. One of the company, 
Mr. John Gilleland, invented this cannon, and 
had it cast at the Athens foundry. 

A fifty-foot chain, with the ends attached to two 
cannon-balls, was the charge, and the idea of the 
inventor was that when the balls came out of the 
muzzle of the cannon they would have a tendency 
to diverge, draw the chain taut, and mow down 
an entire company. The Thunderbolts took the 
cannon out into the country near Athens one day 
to test it. 

It was properly charged, and was touched off 
with great ceremony. One of the balls got outa 
little ahead of the other, and then the mischief 
was to pay. It had a kind of circular motion 
and plowed up about a quarter of an acre o 
ground, the members of the company in the 
meantime scattering in all directions to keep 
from being hit by the flying chain. 

The old cannon was never used after that except 
at an occasional Democratic jubilee, when charges 
of Penne d would be fired. About five apg) ago 
it disappeared. Recently it turned uP in a junk- 
shop, and the oS ary bought it, and will 
mount it near the Confederate Monument. 
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Expensive Spots. 


Two mothers of large families were discussing 
domestic matters one day, and the younger of the 
two spoke with a sigh of the way in which her 
table-cloths were spotted through the daily 
mishaps of her two boys. 


“Perhaps you'd like to know how I have helped 
my boys to be careful at the table,” said the older 
woman; “it is the plan on which my mother 
brought us up, and I’ve never found a better. 

“The rule in our family,” she proceeded, when 
mee by her friend to explain her method, “is 
this: Any one who makes a spot on the table- 
cloth must cover it with a piece of money, and the 
piece must be large enough to hide the stain 
entirely; no rims are allowed! The children have 
to provide the coins out of their own pocket- 
money. The rule applies to their father and me 
as well as to them. The sum goes to buy new 
table linen. 

“The first year I tried this plan we had money 
enough for three handsome table-cloths ; but since 
then there has been less and less. This is the 
fourth year, and although none of my four boys 
has yet reached his fifteenth birthday, and they aie 
| no means unusually deft in their management 
of knives, forks and spoons, they have learned to 
serve themselves and others so well that I am 
inclined to think their contributions to the ‘Table- 
Cloth Fund’ will be very slight.” 


_—__~on———_——__ 


The Station-Master’s Troubles. 


The local agents of railroads complain that the 
questions asked them cvery day are of such a 
nature that they cannot keep their patience on 
all occasions; and any one who has remained 
long in the neighborhood of a ticket window may 
find it easy to believe it. 


An exchange describes ao portly lady with a 
eat many bundles, who lovked as if she had 
en buying out the stores, iu front of the window 
atastatio. — 
“Has the train for Jungleville gone yet?” she 
asked 
“No, ma’am,” responded the ticket-seller. 
“How far is it there?” 
“About seventy miles, ma’am.” 
“What’s the price of a ticket?” 
“One ninety-eight.”’ 
“One yay she repeated. ‘How does 
it peepee to be that?” 

I don’t know, ma'am,” answered the ticket- 
seller, e—_ and with a glance at the 
bundles, “unless it’s marked down from two 
dollars!” 


ee 4 one 


A Frank Surgeon. 


Doctor Colles, an eminent surgeon of Dublin, 
who died in 1843, was remarkable for his pla 
dealing with himself. In his fee-book he had 
many such candid entries as the following: 


For giving ineffectual advice for deafness, ono 
guinea. 

For attempting to draw out the stump of 4 
tooth, one guinea. 

For telling him that he was no more ill than I 
was, one guinea. 

For nothing that I know of except that he 
probably thought he did not pay me enough last 
time, one guinea. 
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Nannie’s Bogy. 
A True Story. 


Nannie was a ten-year-old girl who had the 
good luck to be travelling abroad with her aunt. 
‘They had been in Paris and in Italy, and then 
went to Switzerland to spend the summer at a 
big hotel among the mountains. 

Nannie enjoyed the life perhaps more than 
most children would. She was imaginative, and 
the beauty of the scenery around her gave her 
great pleasure. Still, sometimes she felt lonely 
and homesick, for her 
aunt and nearly all 
the people she met 
were grown-up, and 
not very lively com- 
panions for her; and 
she often longed for 
her brothers and 
sisters to play with. 
These homesick feel- 
ings came on worst at 
bedtime, and Nannie 
hated bedtime for 
other reasons besides. 
Her bedroom was 
away up on the third 
floor, at the very end 
of a long corridor. 
She was sent to bed 
early, as all well- 
brought-up children 
are, and at that time 
her aunt’s room next 
door and all the rooms 
around were empty, 
for the grown-up 
people were down- 
stairs enjoying them- 
selves. 

When her aunt’s 
maid had seen her 
into bed, and said good 
night, and shut the 
door behind her, and 
Nannie heard Par- 
ker’s footsteps echo- 
ing away in the 
distance down the 
long, bare corridor of 
the summer hotel, she 
felt dreadfully alone, 
and made haste to get 
to sleep so that she 
might forget it. 

She felt afraid, too, 

- although she did not 
know exactly of what ; 
but she would have 
been ashamed to con- 
fess her fears even to 
her kind aunt, for she 
knew that it was silly 
for a young lady who 
was grown-up enough 
to be travelling about 
Europe to have any ; 
still, she couldn’t help 
having them all the 
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the bedelothes, and racked her brains to think 
what she should do. It was no use screaming 
out, for everybody was too far away to hear 


| her, and the thing might only come nearer and 
suffocate her, or something. But the suspense | 


was too agonizing to bear! She had almost 
rather be killed than suffer it any Jonger. Then 
an inspiration came to her. She said a little 
prayer: “O God, please send that eye away, or 
at least make me brave enough to get up and see 
what it is!” 

After that she felt better, and it didn’t seem to 





pear as she moved, but she went steadily on, 
until she was stopped by coming right up against 
the window of her room. 

Then she understood! The window was a 


long, high one, without any shade, and as the | 
night was warm, had been opened at the top to | 


let in the fresh air. Through this opening a star 
had been peeping! It was so high up in the sky 
that Nannie could only see it when she was close 
up to the window, or from farther back in the 
room, only by bending down as low as her head 
had been when it was lying on the pillow. When 
she had sat up in bed, of course the wall of the 
room had come between her and the star. 


The mystery was explained! Her big, burning, | 


blazing, bogy eye had been nothing after all but 
a beautiful star shining into her room! 

Nannie, with a much relieved mind, could not 
help laughing at herself, and feeling rather 
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| CHARADES, 
I. 


My first belongs to a time gone b 
My second you do whenever you Tuy, 

Now my fourth, placed after my third, 
Tells the sad story of how Eve erred. 

I might do my whole for an hour or more, 
And you'd guess it no nearer than before. 


Il. 


My first is—well, it isn’t low; 
My second makes it still more 80; 
When sto a place that’s safe to go 
en stormy waters ebb and flow. 
My whole’s a ruler in the church, 
You’ ll find him out with no long search. 


He went into busine 88, and hung out his sign; 

|“—— & First,” so it read; how the gilding did 
shine! 

But his risks were my 
whole, and his sec- 
ond was third, 

The failure the worst 
of the year—so I 
heard. 


2. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 


tim A the swallow 

the biue air —, 

The dull, cold earth 
behind he — 

And his snu little 1 nest 
beneath the 


Her face was as cold 
and hard as a — 
And she said, in an icy 

and scornful — 
shall wed some 
man, but youre not 
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same. Every night 
she kept wondering, 
supposing anything 
should happen to her, 
how she could make 
the people down-stairs 
hear. 

One night she 
hadn’t been in bed 
very long when some- 
thing made her want 





ive flies 
Find the Katydidy loud Figites 
But s Such trivial abyertions 
Sa they jumped a jig Till mi 





to open her eyes. As 
she did so, she was 
Startled to see a great 
blazing eye gazing 
down at her through 
the darkness at the 
foot of her bed. 
Nannie’s heart went 
pitapat, and she felt 
terribly frightened. 
What could it be? 
She had heard stories 
about all sorts of 


Strange apparitions, but she knew that these | 


Stories were not true, and she knew that ghosts 
and bogies did not exist. But it was all very 
well to know that; she couldn’t help feeling 
miserably frightened as long as this mystery was 
— lained of the big, burning eye looking at 


Nannie, shivering all over, and with her head 
buried under the bedclothes, tried to reason with 

tsel’ what it could be, for she was a reasonable 
little zirl. She came to the conclusion that she 
must lave dreamt it. She did have nightmares 
Sometimes. So she cautiously peeped out to see | 
Whether the eye were still there. 

It was staring at her as fiercely as ever! 

It was dreadful! Nannie felt more frightened | 


than before, for she knew now that she wasn’t | in excited haste lest her courage should melt | 





require so very much courage after all to sit up 
in bed ready to jump out—when, behold! the 
eye had vanished! 

Here was an immediate answer to her prayer. 
Nannie felt delighted, and was glad she had been 
brave, and lay down again contentedly, feeling 
that a weight had been taken off her heart. 

Lo! there was the eye again fixed on her! 
This was too awful! Nannie felt desperate. 
But surely, surely God would not desert her in 
her hour of need! Nannie could not bring 


| herself to believe that. After all, she had not 


got up to face the danger; she had only sat up 


in bed. Evidently something more was required | 
|of her. She would make one more effort. 


Summoning all her resolution to her aid, and 
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BOTANICAL BEHEAD- 
INGS. 

Behead a flower and 
get a bitter fluid. 

Behead a kind of 
fodder and get an ad- 
mirer. 

Behead a tree and 
get coquettish. 

Behead a kind of 
grain and get caloric. 

Behead a kind of 
grain and get a pro- 
noun. 

Behead an herb and 
get a period of time. 

Behead a Southern 
grain and get a winter 
product. 





Always scraped he same od s\raiy. 
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ashamed of herself, too. She felt that this would 
be a lesson to her for the future, and made up 
her mind that if ever again in the course of her 
life she met with a bogy, she would not begin 
to be frightened at it until she had walked right | 
up to it, and had looked it boldly in the face, for | 
perhaps it might turn out to be only a star! 
ALMA SCHREIBER. 


— 4.9 —————— 


OLIVE at the Zoo: “I wish I was a giraffe.” 
Aunt May: “Why not a pretty zebra?’”’ Olive: 
“If I was a giraffe I shouldn’t always be asked 
to pick up things.” 


Tep: “Look at the gobbler, grandma. He's | 


_ 4g; she was only too painfully wide- | away too soon, the little girl jumped out of bed | had his fan up ’most an hour, I guess, but his | 
Wake! She quickly took refuge again beneath | and walked toward the eye. It seemed to disap- | face is as red as if he wasn’t a bit cooler!” 


Behead a bulbous 
plant and get part of 


ve quite ofter, or) the wayne >» : o> a prickly 


burr and get some- 
thing used by artists. 

Behead a flower and 
ret a mythological 
To, 

Behead tropical 
plants and get charity. 

Behead a tropical 
fruit and get a fish. 


4. 


BURIED CAPITALS 
AND THEIR RIVERS. 


Did papa risk his 
life for Rose? I never 
knew it. 

Whatever else you 
are, be frank, for truth 
commands one of the 
main entrances to suc- 
cess. 

Leave America? 
Never! O Meredith 
must I be robbed o 
my last hope? 

fo — pititul is bond- 

e! What a gush of s ~ athy it awakens! 

iis editorial on Don rlos’s policy called forth 
a message of deflance from one of its vindicators. 

Mrs. Andrews, with her sober nephew, John, 
and lively niece, Bertha, are spending the day 

rith us. 

At sight of the dead and wounded soldiers, 
without number, lining the roadside, Gertrude 

gave a gasp, reeled and fell from her saddle. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Humiliate, legate, liquidate, temperate, for- 
tunate, invalidate, electorate, masticate, alienate, 
calumniate. 

2. Dame, meal, alto, tome, mere, reel, else, 
seam, amid, idea, east, stop, opal, alga, gale, 
Leda, dame. 

3. Her on—heron. Berated—be rated. Our 
few—curfew. Rest ate—restate. Apart—a part. 
| Red dish—reddish. Propagate—prop a gate. 
| Chaplain—chap lain. 

4. 1. Say, she, ate—satiate. 2. Rob, in—robin. 

3. Heir, loom—heirloom. 4. Lark, spur—larkspur. 
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Two INcIDENTS of the celebration of Memo- 
rial day at Boston illustrate the change which 
has taken place in popular feeling. Several 
Confederate veterans marched with one of the 
Grand Army posts to decorate the graves of 
Union dead; and the orator of the day at the 
Boston Theatre, at the invitation of a Grand 
Army post, was Major-General Joseph Wheeler, 
formerly of the Confederate and now of the 
United States army. 


A NEw PRESIDENT FOR YALE.—The office 
of President of Yale University, made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. ‘Timothy Dwight, has 
been filled by the election of Arthur Twining 
Hadley, professor of political 
economy in that institution. 
This choice of a layman is a 
departure from old traditions, 
for one Congregational clergy- 
. man after another has been 
president of Yale for nearly 200 
: years. President Hadley is a 
PRESIDENT HADLEY. SON Of Professor Hadley, the 
eminent scholar, with whose Greek grammar 
most young people are familiar. He is 43 years 
old, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1876, and 
for most of the time since a member of the Yale 
faculty. 





EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 
The President has issued an order which takes | 
from 4,000 to 5,000 places out of the classified 
service. Some of the officers exempted are pri- 
vate secretaries, deputies of officers who are 
under bonds for the accounting of money, store- 
keepers and gagers, and pension examining 
surgeons. ‘The one-year time limit for the rein- 
statement of persons unjustly discharged is 
abolished, and an amendment to the rules extends 
to veterans of the War with Spain the "| Bo 
granted to veterans of the Civil War. 

CouRTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. — Courts 
have been reéstablished in the Philippines, framed 
on the Spanish system and using the Spanish 
language, but subject to the authority of the 
United States. The chief justice and most of | Fan’ 
his associates are prominent Filipino lawyers. 
Among them are Aguinaldo’s chief adviser in 
the early stages of the insurgent movement, a 
member of Aguinaldo’s first cabinet, and the 
leader of the insurgent movement at Iloilo. 


CUBANS AND PUERTO RICANS.—One result 
of the provisional state of things now existing 
in Cuba is that Cubans who travel abroad are 
without any definite government protection. 
They are no longer subjects of Spain and they 
are not citizens of the United States. Secretary 
Hay has issued instructions under which they 
will be given the good offices of American repre- 
sentatives abroad, in case of need, but this is by 
way of friendly intervention rather than official 
protection. Puerto Ricans, however, will be 
given protection in all matters in which American 
citizens would be entitled to it; but they will 
be registered at the consulates as native Puerto 
Ricans and not as citizens of the United States. 

GENERAL LAWTON’s CAMPAIGN.—General 
Lawton’s flying column, which was sent out 
from Manila to drive in the insurgents from the 
east and northeast toward the forces operating 
from Malolos, reached Malolos May 24th. It 
marched 120 miles through an extremely difficult 
country in 20 days, had 22 fights with the 
insurgents, captured 28 towns, and lost only six 
men killed and 31 wounded. 


THE SAMOAN COMMISSIONERS reached 
Apia May 13th, and have begun their delibera- 
tions. Quiet is reported to have prevailed since 
their arrival. Admiral Kautz is soon to return 
to the United States on the Philadelphia. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Sefior Don Emilio Cas- 
telar, the distinguished Spanish orator and 
statesman, died recently at the age of 66. He 
was eminent in letters as well as in statesman- 
ship, and was more widely known outside of 
his own country than any of his associates in 
public life. He was an ardent 
“republican, and for a few 
months in 1873 was president 
of the Spanish republic. His 
. nobility of character and high 
? ideals won for him the respect 
of all parties, and although he 
has not been active in politics 
of late years, his influence has 
been widely felt.——Rosalie, or as she was more 
commonly known, Rosa Bonheur, the French 
animal-painter, died at Fontainebleau May 26th. 
She was 77 years old, and exhibited her first 
pictures at the Louvre in 1841. The “Horse | ¢ 
Fair” was the most famous of her pictures. She 
was of humble birth, but manifested as a child 





SENOR CASTELAR. 


the extraordinary talents which made her famous. | 


She was of masculine appearance, and sometimes 
chose to wear masculine garb, but in private life 
was known for kindliness and generosity. 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Pls ated 
bt ee also a Chain and Charm for selling 
dozen Fackaaes of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Mond ‘our full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoney required. 
Bluine es Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


A DISH FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

Persons suffering from stomach troubles find it 
hard to secure a food of easy assimilation that 
contains enough nourishment. A number who 
have been suffering from serious forms of stomach 
disorders have tried Grape-Nuts, the pre-digested 
food, and obtained a food rich in nourishment and 
| easily digested. Food experts say there is as 
| much nourishment in one pound of Grape-Nuts 
| as ten of meat. 
| It is a food for athletes, brain-workers and 
invalids. Made by the Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Grocers sell it. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
BETTER THAN A BRUSH. 

When you have used it once, you ‘ll never use a brush 
again. Two sizes, No. 1, 10¢, ; No. 2,for large work, 15¢. 
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One of each size, with full directions, sent for 25 cents. 
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FREE 
For the Asking. 


Send us your name and address, we will mail 
you the New Companion Instructor. This is 
the most complete and beautiful book of the kind 
ever published. It’s FREE for the asking. It 
will give you a better idea of our superb Sewing 
Machine than anything we can say. With this 
Instructor we will also send you free samples of 
work made on the machine. 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


is of the highest possible grade in every detail. 
We guarantee that no better running or more 
durable Sewing Machine can be purchased at any 
price. It has the best and most modern improve- 
ments and attachments, has five drawers, and the 
finest woodwork. 

“Nothing better,” is what people say who 
have used our New Companion Sewing Machine. 
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: We Pay the Freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 

x Machine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of 

price we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad 

freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, 

freight paid, to any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 

Montana, or any freight office west of these four states, for $22.00. 

We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not 

satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will be 
refunded. Every Machine fully Warranted for Five Years. 
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How Guass AFFECTs BAcTERIA.—The 
extreme delicacy of many scientific processes is 
indicated by the report of Dr. Martin Ficker, a 
German investigator, that bacteria are affected 
favorably, or otherwise, by the character of the 
glass containing the water in which they are 
suspended. Marked differences in the behavior 
of cholera germs were noted, according to the 
kind of glass composing the vessels used. The 
degree of alkalinity imparted by the glass to 
the water is believed to be an important factor 
in these experiments. 

New KInp OF MATCHES.—The French 
match factories are now turning out friction 
matches which will ignite on any surface, but 
which are free from the objections raised against 
white sulphur. No smoke or odor is perceptible 
in the factories. The inflammable ingredients 
of the paste are sesquisulphide of phosphorus 
and chlorate of potash. 

AMERICAN OSTRICH-FARMING.—A writer 
in Popular Science describes ostrich-farming 
in southern California as a growing industry. 
The first birds were imported about 13 years 
ago, and now there are farms at Norwalk and 

South Pasadena stocked 
with hundreds of ostriches 
y born in California. Every 
Aj few months the male birds 
are stripped of their white 
, plumes, each bird yielding 
about $30 worth of feath- 
ers annually. The birds 
are also sold to menageries, 
a fine pair being worth 
from $250 to $300. The 
hatching of the eggs re- 
quires 42 days, the hen covering them in the 
daytime and the male bird at night. The pre- 
vailing color of the hen is gray, and that of the 
male black, so that their choice of the hours for 
sitting on the eggs corresponds with’ the time 
when each is less easily seen. 


A GREAT MAN’s Brain.—The brain of 
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Hermann von Helmholtz, who died in 1894, has | 
been carefully measured, weighed and studied | 


by Professor Hansemann of the University of 
Berlin, who has recently published a report on 
the subject, accompanied by photographs. The 
brain exceeded the average in weight, but heavy 
brains are no longer regarded as furnishing alone 
an index of mental capacity. Far more signifi- 
cant are the convolutions of the brain, and these 
in Helmholtz’s case were remarkable, the furrows 
being peculiarly deep and well-marked in those 
parts of the brain which are concerned with 
mental associations. The frontal convolutions 
were so deeply furrowed that it was difficult for 
the investigators to follow the ordinarily recog- 
nized fissures. 


SKATING ON WATER.—<According to Prof. 
J. Joly, of Trinity College, Dublin, a skater 
really glides about on a narrow film of water, 
continually forming under the skate, and resum- 
ing the solid form when relieved of pressure. 
He shows that the pressure under the sharp edge 
of the skate, along the short portion of the steel 
curve which is at any moment in contact, is great 
enough to liquefy a thin line of ice, and this 
gives the skate its “bite.” When the ice is very 
cold, the pressure is sometimes inadequate to 
reduce the melting-point sufficiently, and then, 
as all skaters know, it is difficult to make the 
skates bite. For very cold ice, Professor Joly 
Tecommends “hollow-ground” skates, because 
the effective pressure increases with the thinness 
of the edge. 


SEASONING Woop WirTH ELEcTRICITY.— 
In France a method of seasoning wood through 
the ageney of electricity is credited with much 
Success. It is called the Nodon-Bretonneau 
process. The timber is nearly immersed in a 
tank of water containing ten per cent. of borax, 
five of resin, and a little carbonate of soda, and 
rests on a lead plate connected with the positive 
pole of a dynamo. Another similar plate, lying 
on the exposed surface of the timber, is connected 
With the negative pole. Thus a current of elec- 
tricity can be passed through the wood, from 
which all the sap appears to be removed, while 
the borax and resin take its place in the pores. In 
a few hours the timber is taken out and dried, 
and the seasoning is said to be complete. 

Tue TERM oF LirEe.—Recent inquiries in 
England have led to the preparation of tables 
Showing the “full term of life’ for man, and 
other mammals, based upon the theory that there 
is a fixed ratio between the period required to 
reach maturity and the total length of life. Acci- 
dent, disease and so forth have to be eliminated 
from the calculation. According to these tables, 
only one animal exceeds man in its full life term, 
tamely, the elephant. For man the theory 
makes the average term about 90 years, and for 
the elephant something over 100 years. Next to 
man, in longevity, come the camel and the Arabian 
horse, whose term of life is about 42 years. 
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There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak | 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the 








standard by which all |; 


cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 
$60 to $75 








Ask riders of the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless their experience with the wheel. 
We have yet to hear of one who does not say 
that the Chainless is easier to take care of 
than the chain wheel; that it has a longer 
life; that every ounce of power applied to 
the ped: is made effective; that it seems 
to possess an activity and life of its own and 
that you will notice this in startin ngs 
back-pedaling, riding on levels an 
in ascending grades. 
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Prices $25, to $50. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven Gloss 


For nearly a quarter of a century the 
standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is 
¢ just right for men’s kid shoes, too. 
Accept no — substitutes. 
», The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 


If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps), 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


iSa 
Temperance Drink. 


It is prepared for temperance people, 
a multitude of whom believe it help- 
ful to the great cause of temperance. 
Any one who states that HIRES 
Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, 
either wilfully misrepresents the 
facts or has not investigated the sub- 
ject in an impartial manner. HIRES 
Rootbeer is a lemperance drink. 
The leading chemists say so without 
qualification, and stand ready to 
prove their assertion. If there are 
any fair-minded persons anywhere 
I| who haveascrupulous doubt as to the 
honesty of thisclaim, and will address 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COM- 
PANY, Philadel phia, they will be giv- 
en every opportunity to satisfy them- 
selvesastotheingredients, thenature, 
the character of HIRES Rootbeer. 
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VEINS, # + 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles’ and 
Swollen Joints are , erally relieved 
and often CURED by Our Patented 


Paar, Elastic 
Stockings. 


Made strictly to measure 
at about half usual prices. 
Most CoMFORTABLE 
Stocxincs Mape. 
Don’t Suffer, send for Prices 
& Self-Measuring Directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL COMPANY, 
40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 
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The ‘ Riversede”’ (aie-marty movement 1s jeweled 
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Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving stick 
soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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“A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it." Kemovesall odor of 
ee. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
( the original. ) Sample free. Gennanp Mexnen Co., Newark. N. J 
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CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Biue. 
Price 10 cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 





This cut is about Half actual Size. 





A Methodist Misizior 


voluntarily wrote the following letter about 


Coke Dandruff Cure: 


PASTOR'S STUDY, 
West Anniston M. E. Chere h, foun, 
pateten, Ala., April 8, 1899. 
A. R. BREMER, Chicago, Il. 

My Dear Sirs: — About one month ago, seeing your 
advertisement in one of my magazines, I wrote you 
for a bottle of your “Coke Dandruff Cure,” which you 
kindly sent at once by express, charges prepaid. In 
all candor, let me say that words are inadequate for 
me to express to you my profound gratitude for the 
blessing yousentme. I used it according to directions, 
and though have been a sufferer from an exuberance 
of dandruff for more than ten years, accompanied with 
a disagreeable itching, = it was not ten days from 
the date of the first appl cation until every particle of 
dandruff had completely disappeared. I have had this 
trouble, as before stated, for more than ten years, in 
the face of the fact that my head has been regularly 
shampooed fifty-two times each year, for not less than 


fifteen years. his letter of recommendation, let me 
say in justice to yourself, is written wholly unsolicited 
and simply because I think I owe it to the race to cor- 
dially and unqualifiedly endorse the only dandruff 


Trmety I have ever known, though have tried dozens. 
Use this anywhere you will, and refer anybody to me, 
when I will take pleasure jnanegworing them personally. 

Gratefully yours, Rrev.J. WATSON BRADFORD. 


We have hundreds of seeters like this. 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. #1 a bottle at drug- 
gists or by express, prepaid. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching —_ggs 

* Bluing and Purifier. oat 

$ It will not settle, 

} It will not streak, 

s Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 

A 1o-cent package 

will blue the 

laundry of the 

average fam- 

ily for four 

months. 


















SsTHE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
« TISED BLUING IN THE WOKLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 

Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concerd Jct., Mass. * 


BRR? ehhh? eh ha tat ete taete® Rahal eta | 


The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to operate 
its striking mechanism. 


Two Hammers 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
ward by the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 
sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most mu- 
Place bell 











Patented 
March 2%, 
1899. 





wheel (rear wheel if preferred). 
Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 


| small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


ae to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 

4 1. Mossberg Chime, . 75 cents. 
Prices: Ne 2. Single Gong, . 50 cents. 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at these prices. 
PRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. : 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
—- sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subse r wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

oks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
tu the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








MALTA FEVER. 


ALTA fever takes 
its name from the 
fact taat it was 

first studied among the 
British troops in the 
Island of Malta. It 
occurs along the shores 
and among the islands 
of the entire Mediter- 
ranean Sea. In this 
country it has become 
of interest from the fact 
that among the troops returning from Cuba last 
autumn several cases were found of a disease 
which closely resembled it. Indeed, it is now 
believed that Malta fever prevails in the Mediter- 
ranean of the Western Hemisphere as well as in 
that of the Eastern. It occurs in Hongkong, and 
doubtless also in the Philippine Islands, 

Malta tever prevails all the year round, but by 
far the greatest number of cases occur in summer. 
It is not believed to be contagious; the specific 
microbe, as in the case of typhoid fever, is sup- 
posed to be conveyed in water. 

The early symptoms are like those of any other 
fever, namely: wakefulness and headache, a large 
and flabby tongue covered with a thin yellowish 
fur, loss of appetite, and sometimes nausea, or 
even vomiting. There is a slight cough, and 
every night, toward morning, the patient suffers 
from a profuse perspiration. 

After about a week of these symptoms, the 
fever, which has till now been very slight, begins 
torise. Itrises a few degrees above the normal, 
seldom to a dangerous height, and then goes on 
and on, sometimes for months, until the patience 
of everybody is exhausted. 

The patient does not seem to be very sick; 
indeed, he often feels fairly well, but the wretched 
fever continues, now up, Dow down, and the suf- 
ferer loses flesh and strength, and takes on a dirty, 
sallow look. Occasionally he has rheumatic 
symptoms, which resemble very closely those of 
real inflammatory rheumatism. One of the larger 
joints will suddenly become painful, red and 
swollen, remain so tor a day or two, and then get 
suddenly well, while another joint begins to suffer 
in the same way. This may go on indefinitely 
from joint to joint, till the patient is as weary of 
the rheumatism as he is of the fever. 

Malta fever may last only a few weeks, or it 
may continue with intervals of apparent freedom 
for a year, or even two years. Very few people 
die of the disease. So far as doctors have yet 
discovered, there is no medicine that will cure or 
shorten the disease; all that can be done is to 
nurse the patient and keep up his strength until 
the fever dies out. Quinine is useless. We shall 
probably hear more of this tiresome affection 
during the present summer. 
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HOUNDS AND THE RAM. 


If a dog has once indulged in sheep-killing, it is 
difficult to eradicate the vice. In former days, 
when every farmer kept a flock of sheep and a 
dog, it was customary to prevent the formation 
of the bad habit by penning the canine, when 
young, with a big ram addicted to butting. The 
punishment the dog received taught it that sheep 
were to be let alone. 

In a book, “Thoughts on Hunting,” published 
in England in the last century, the author, Peter 
Beckford, tells the following story of a bold, but 
unsuccessful, attempt to cure a pack of hounds 
of sheep-killing: 

“A late lord of my acquaintance, whose whole 
pack had often been guilty of sheep-killing, deter- 
mined to punish them, and with that intent put 
the largest ram he could find into the kennel. 
The men with their whips and the ram with his 
horns soon put the whole kennel into confusion 
and dismay, and the ram and hounds were left 
together. 

“Meeting a friend soon after, he said to him, 
‘Come to the kennel and see what rare sport the 
ram makes among the hounds. The old fellow 
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lays about him stoutly; there’s not a dog dares 
look him in the face.’ 

“His friend, a compassionate man, pitied the 
hounds, and asked if he were not afraid some of 
them might be injured. ‘No,’ said the lord, ‘they 
deserve it, and let them suffer.’ 

“They opened the kennel door, but saw neither 
ram nor hounds. The ram by this time was 
entirely eaten up, and the hounds, having filled 
their bellies, had retired to rest.” 


THE BULL AND THE RED WAGON. 


A writer in Forest and Stream tells how two 
friends of his set out to find a certain trout stream 
in a wild region twenty miles from San Francisco: 


Riddle had imported from Boston a light express 
wagon, with the gear painted bright red. A part 
of the route led them across a pasturage for wild 
cattle, and their first intimation of mischief was 
the bearing down upon them of the whole herd, 
headed by a bull, pawing the ground and bellow- 


ng. 
"ward ” said Riddle, “that fellow means mis- 
chief. e must run for it.’”’ 

The men whipped up the horse and tried to 
escape, but it was useless; down came the drove. 
The bull charged the wagon, capsized it, and 
threw the men and their belongings to the ground. 


It happened that Riddle’s gun bad landed with- 

in reach. He crawled from under the wagon, 

d in two cartridges, and the bull, at his 

next charge, was amazed at receiving a couple 

of charges of shot in the face. The drove stam- 

ded at the report, and the bull followed, shaking 

is head, evidently in great surprise at the ten- 

dency of red wagons to go off in that disagreeable 
manner. 

The two fishermen returned to town, one with 
his arm in a sling, and the other very much bat- 
tered about the face. The wagon was immediately 
painted a sober green. 





AN ENGLISH COBBLER. 


The New Voice tells of the good work accom- 
plished by John Pounds, an English cobbler. His | 
heart was filled with pity for the ragged children, | 





whom ministers and magistrates, ladies and gen-| |7 


tlemen were leaving to run wild, and go to ruin 
in the streets. He pondered over their situation | 
until he began gathering in the outcasts, and | 
trying to train them up in virtue and knowledge. 


He taught them to read and write, and with no | 
thought of fame or recompense, single-handed, 
earning his daily bread meanwhile by toil at the 
cobbler’s bench, he saved five hundred children, 
who became useful citizens. 

He was sometimes seen hunting down a ragged 
urchin on the = of Portsmouth, compelling 
him to attend school, not by the power of a police- 
man, but by the comptation of a potato. He knew 
the love of an Irish for that delicacy, and was 
often seen running beside an unwilling lad, holding 
a bot potato under his nose—the boy’s temper 
nearly as hot as the potato. 

It was this work, undertaken by a man r 
even to rags, that inspired the greater work of 
Thomas Guthrie, founder of the Ragged Schools 
of Edinburgh. 


PRACTICAL CLEVERNESS. 


A story was told not long ago to an audience at 
the United Service Institute, London, which shows 
that a little native wit will sometimes solve a 
problem which has proved too much for technical 
training. 


During the second Burmese war the British 
—— endeavored to carry off to Calcutta as a 
trophy a big bell, wees more than forty tons. 
To transport such a heavy burden was trouble- 
some, but the engineers managed to get it as far 
as the river Irawadi. 

In trying to put it on shipboard, bowever, the 
tackle slipped, and the bell rolled over and fell 
into the water. The engineers tried in vain to 
raise it, and at last went on their way without it. 

Then the Burmese set to work, and by the use 
of a little common sense accomplished the task 
that had _ proved too much for the trained engi- 
neers. They simply encased the upper part of 
the bell in a wooden structure, so as to convert 
its external form into that of a cylinder. Then 
by means of ropes it was found quite possible to 
roll it up the river-bank on to dry land. 


YANKEE BRAG. 


Apropos of the proposed ‘Anglo-American 
alliance,” the story of Horace Greeley’s neat 
rebuke of the Englishman who once agreed with 
him too literally may be worth telling. Mr. 
Greeley was discussing, in a general company, 
the faults and needs of his own nation. 


“What this country needs,” said he, in his 
iping and Yankee accent, “is a real good 
cking!” 

It happened that there was an Englishman 
present, and he promptly said, with unmistakable 

nglish accent: 

“Quite right, Mr. Greeley, quite right. The 
country needs a Nace 

But Mr. Greeley, without glancing in the Eng- 
lishman’s direction, or seeming to pay any atten- 
tion to the interruption, went on in the same 
squeaky ton 

‘But the 


e: 
trouble is, there’s no nation that can 
give it to us!” 


NONE OF HIS BUSINESS. 


A story illustrating the reticence of the Scotch 
regarding their private affairs was told by Ian 
Maclaren when in Boston. 


A train was at a railroad station, when a porter 
put his head into a car and called out. 

“Any one in this car for Doun? Change for 
Doun? Any one for Doun?” 

No one moved, and in a few minutes the train 
was speeding along, not to stop again for nearly 
an hour. Then an old Scotchwoman turned to a 
lady sitting near her, and said: 

“T’m for Doun, but I'd no tell that man so.” 


A KEEN RETORT. 


Cardinal Manning’s keen wit was often used to 
drive home a moral warning. 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 








| 
10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff stamps. fine, 
only i0c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St.Louis, Mo. | 
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“Ras sod rice 


Address COLFAX CO., South Bend, Indiana. 


a You are sure that 3 
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Silver Leaf Lard is purity perfec- 
tion, and all lard. 
= Premium Hams make a breakfast 
fit for royalty, and Americans. 
Premium Breakfast Bacon, an 
appetizer which makes everything else 
taste good. 
Beef Extract, as good as the best— 7 
the concentrated strength of the best 
= beef, with a flavor all its own. . 
Jersey Butterine, you couldn’t tell 
it from the best butter,— healthy, whole- 
= some, clean. 
Cotosuet —the perfect vegetable 
= shortening — digestible and healthy. 


Swift and Company, Chicago, 
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Kansas City, 
7 Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul. q 
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SAMPLE 


consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


FREE 


“OUR FAVORITE” &ximex 


(Ww. SHABLE) to gild a small frame, also a brush to 
apply it with to any one mentioning this, paper and 
enclosing a 2-cent stamp for postage. As brilliant 
and smooth as Goldleaf. Ready for use. 

child. can appl it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be was hed without tarnishing. Gilds 
everything, such as frames, chairs, bric-d-brac, 
fancy_articles, chandeliers, baskets, etc. Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVE hen not sold by 
dealers, will send full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., 
large size (three times the quantity) 50c., express paid. 

Address GERSTENDORFER BROS., 
43F. Park Place, N. Y. City; 176F. Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





FREE! 

Mother Goose 

Melodies, Modernized, in 

Colors — on Linen, and ‘‘COM- 
POSIT4,”’ a pretty booklet telling 

all about ‘‘Composite’’ shoes, and how 

to get them if your dealer hasn't them. 


Pingree & Smith, 








JUNE 15, 1899, 





Honestly-made shoes, so Well balanced 
that they don’t ‘run over’’ is a Pingree 
knack. Sole shape and non-stretchy kid 


are vital points. Pingree and Smith 
have made shoes for Women, Men 
and Children since 1866 — handsomer 
and finer shoes each year. 


Ask your dealer for them !! 
and keep asking till you get them. 





(Look for our name on sole or inside.) 


is a ‘‘Pingree special,”’ and the best 
shoe for the money any woman ever 
put on her foot — because they cost 


more to make than any other brand of 
$3.00 shoes. 





Trade-Mark on every shoe. 


They are made trom most fashion- 
able leathers. Every inch tested 
forstrength. Any kind ofsole you 
want: Welts, Turns or Flexible — 
on latest styles. 


Address Dept. Y, 


DETROIT. 















Crescent 
Bicycles. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, . . . $35 
Juvenile Models, (24in. wheels) $25 











A faultless wheel at a fair price is better 
than an imperfect wheel at any price. 


BUY THE CRESCENT, 
A PERFECT WHEEL at an HONEST PRICE 


We should like to send 7% yg No. 9, containing 
e eel,”” Free. 







Care o 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
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Chicago and New York. 5 
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“What are you going to do in life?” he asked a 
“en under, uate at Oxford. 
‘Oh, I’m going to take Holy Orders,” was the | 


airy reply. 
‘pale care you get them, my son.” j 
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the works. 


Fully guaranteed 
A “Boo! 
ELGIN -NATIONAL WATOH 


COMPANY. 





superior 
endurance and accurate time-telling under all 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 
J service, are recognized universally as 


: The World’s Standard. 


They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ engraved on 


f vig Elgin Watches, 


k about Watches” is sent free to all who write for it. 
° ° e 





construction, insuring 





Elgin, Il. 
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Captain Champion. 


Some fifty odd years ago, nearly all the ships 
of the only packet line between: London and 
New York were skippered by Yankees, one 
of the most notable of whom was Captain 
Champion, who hailed, if we are not mistaken, 
from the State of Connecticut. 

In those days a vessel of five hundred tons, or 
even less, was considered quite large enough for 
the trade, and the Gladiator, the ship Captain 
Champion sailed in, was of this class and had, 
says an old account of the now extinct line, “a 
look of the New World in its brightly varnished 
wale-streak, and clean-looking white and green 
deck-fittings. These liners were generally New 
York built, and nothing so smart as-to cabin 
fittings then sailed out of the port of London; 
there was a pretty white and gold cabin for 
ladies, and the best stateroom had white dimity 
bed-curtains and cut glass door-handles, and 
there was a black steward of polished face and 
manners. According to Captain Champion him- 
self, it was hard to lay out one hundred dollars 
more advantageously than in securing a passage 
to New York on board the Gladiator. 

“The Atlantic was a mill-pond at this season, 
—no matter what season,—and the wind likely 
to hold on in the east for the next six weeks. 
No mistake about it, it was just yachting on a 
large seale, with board and lodging for a month, 
and fed like fighting-cocks. Yes, sir, if I hadn’t 
to go captain, I’d have to take a passage in my 
own ship. Why, sir, on a longish passage,”’— 
schedule time was one month, but these little 





A PACKET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


wooden liners, with square yards, had to fight 
their way mile by mile across the Atlantic, and 
the elements counted, then as now, even with a 
Yankee skipper,—‘‘on a longish passage a man 
might actually save enough to buy himself a 
nice little place out West.’ 

On board his own ship, in the old St. Katherine 
docks, Captain Champion disposed of all little 
unpleasantnesses connected with a sea-voyage ; 
they didn’t exist, that was all. In fact, he could 
dispose of most things in a wonderfully easy 
way. When two young fellows, going round 
the ship,—visitors were always welcome,—said 
something about being able to sail to Australia 
for nearly the same money, the captain, sitting 
at the receipt of passengers at the end of the 
long cabin table, politely waved his hand toward 
the cabin stairs with: 

“Well, gentlemen, I guess you can sail.’’ 

It was necessary to make a passage out and 
back with Captain Champion before you learned 
that he had ever known rough weather, and even 
then he was shy of mentioning it. He had 
never been shipwrecked, of course, although he 
had once had his ship ashore, driven with two 
anchors down upon the Mother Bank from 
Spithead, getting off next tide. He had more 
than once spent a fortnight surrounded by ice- 
bergs, feeling his way among them in fog and 
light winds; but although his main-yard often 
nearly grazed them, he never considered his ship 
in any danger! Fire was the one thing, by his 
own admission, that Captain Champion dreaded ; 
but by setting each passenger to watch his 
fellow-passengers in the steerage, he was willing 
to take his chances; he “guessed there wasn’t 
much risk of that.” 

Once in a heavy gale something started about 
the stern-post, and he had to jettison some cargo 
in order to lighten his ship aft and get at the leak 
or keep it above water. He was loaded with 
apples, flour, cheeses and American clocks; the 
last-named commodities being the first he could 
get at. In consequence, more than two hundred 
cases of clocks went to the bottom before the 
cheese-boxes were arrived at. They had to 
follow the clocks ; so that altogether he calculated 
he lightened his ship by over one hundred tons 
aft in twelve hours; some steerage passengers 
keeping the pumps going while the crew were 
busy handing up the clocks and cheeses. ‘No, 
sir; I guess I didn’t have to coax them passengers 
any. I just told ’em they’d got to pump or 
drownd.” 

“But you’d hardly believe me,” he said, in 
telling this story, “when I say that every one of 
them sailormen that worked in my hold that 
night had at least one clock and a cheese stowed 
away in his bunk for’ard when we got into dock. 
Yes, sir, human nature strong in death, as 
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Shakespéaré says. But when I got home again 
to New York, and my owners says, ‘How was 
it, Captain Champion, that it did not occur to 
you to select something of less value than them 
timepieces?’ I felt pretty small, not to say riled, 
and only said, ‘Well, gentlemen, I rayther wish 
you’d ’a’ been there to pick and choose that 
night.’ ” 

Iron ships and steam have chased the little 
wooden liner, with its square yards and well-cut 
sails, off the sea, and the Yankee skipper, with 
his plain speech, hard-fisted ways, and knowledge 
won at first hand, has been replaced by a captain 
whose scientific training has been thorough and 
complete. Little ship and old skipper belong 
wholly to the past. 


e 
=—or 


An Old Diary. 


The following selections from the diary of a 
lady who lived in Falmouth, now Portland, 
Maine, in 1750, have never before appeared in 
print. They show that the beaux of those early 
days were much inclined to “outward adorn- 
ment.” Under the date of Friday, July 27, 
1750, is this entry: 

“T spent ye afternoon and first of ye evening 
with Lois Pearson and had a very agreeable 
visit, as I never fail to do, for it is a truly 
pleasant family. Miss Pearson is engaged and 
will shortly be married to Joshua Freeman. 
After tea while we were walking in front of ye 
house looking at Captain Koss’ vast ship, newly 
arrived in ye harbour, Mr. F, joined us. He 
was very bravely dresst, so much so yt I could 
but observe him with more particularity than I 
otherwise would. 

“He wore ye usual cocked hat and full- 
bottomed wig, wh marvellously became him. 
Also a scarlet cloak, thrown gracefully over one 
shoulder. His coat was scarlet, the cuffs of 
which reached to his elbow, and his hands were 
half-hidden in ruffies. I observed yt he wore 
drab small clothes, ye color now mostly affected 
by ye gentry, albeit some prefer buckskin for that 
garment. His vest was of white silk, most 
fancifully embroidered, with exceedingly deep 
pocket-flaps ; white silk hose, silver knee-buckles, 
ingeniously wrought, shoes similarly adorned 
completed his costume. Truly a marvellously 
foppish display. 

“Moreover, he wore two watches, one on each 
side. Such fondness for outward adornment in 
a young man, and Mr. F. hath but passed his 





twentieth year, would seem to indicate a light 


and frivolous mind, yet is he spoken of as a 
youth of exceedingly clever parts; certes his 
conversation savors of excellent sense.’’ 

In an entry of January, 1757, she speaks of an 
amusing incident. The Mr. Longfellow referred 
to was the great-grandfather of the poet. 

“Ye town is quite merry over ye trick played 
upon ye party folks of last night by, as it is 
suspected, yt wild fellow S., altho’ he doth deny 
that he had aught to do with it. It was in this 
wise: There had been a thaw, with much mist 
and fine rain, wh was succeeded by severely cold 
weather, so that a crust had formed over ye 
snow, ye latter being on a level more than five 
feet in depth, and in many places covering ye 
fences. So firm was ye crust it bore up ye 
stoutest man. 

“Last night a party was given by Mr. Long- 
fellow, to which young S. failed to receive an 
invitation, through some oversight, probably, tho’ 
he says he was purposely passed by, there being 
some little hard feeling between him and Mr. L. 
To be revenged for ye slight put upon him, it is 
said, after ye guests had assembled, what should 
he do but undermine ye crust for some distance, 
ye snow beneath being very light and dry, like 
unto meal. It was late when ye company broke 
up, and ye moon had gone down. All were in 
high glee, and as ye company went trooping 
along in couples upon ye hard crust, a lively 
contest ensued as to who should take ye lead ; by 
reason of ye same ye progress was rapid. 

“Presently, to our sore amazement, ye couples 
in advance suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared. At once there was a rush forward to 
learn ye cause, when ye crust all around gave 
way and a dozen were incontinently wallowing 
in ye snow. 

“At once we perceived a trick had been played, 
and carte ye Oak vat tik & fe Gee 
humour.” 
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Historic Viands. 


England, where local customs and traditions 
persist for centuries, does not disdain to preserve 
among her historic survivals viands prepared by 
ancient recipes and associated with special local- 
ities. “Richmond Maids of Honor,” a kind of 
rich and delicate little cake, are yet made and 
sold in the town for which they are named. 

In London, at the ancient inn called the Old 
Cheshire Cheese,—where Doctor Johnson and 
Goldsmith used to dine, and the great lexicogra- 
pher’s wide chair is yet preserved,—there is still 
served twice each week a mysterious and delec- 
table compound, which is in reality a pudding, 
but is called lark pie. 

Little lark is there in it, and much beef and 
chicken livers and spice and dumpling; but such 
as it is, it has appeared in a huge bowl, borne 
steaming into the coffee-room by the proud land- 
lord every Wednesday and Saturday as the clock 
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strikes one, since the days when Johnson himself 
used to sit there, no doubt sniffing its fragrant 
approach with pleasant anticipations. 

When, in 1614, Ben Jonson produced his play, 
“Bartholomew Fair,” he celebrated therein a 
dainty already famous for at least a century— 
those Banbury cakes, the recipe for which is yet 
a favorite with certain skilled housekeepers of 
New as well as of Old England. Indeed, well 
they may be popular with the descendants of the 
Puritans, for “the Banbury Man,” the comic 
character of Ben Jonson’s play, was no fictitious 
personage, but an amusing caricature of a well- 
known Puritan pastry-cook of Banbury, who 
had abandoned a lucrative business “out of 
scruple he took that those cakes he made were 
served to bridales, maypoles, morisses, and such 
profane feasts and meetings.” Tradition also 
relates that it was the converted confectioner 
who hanged his cat on a Monday for killing a 
mouse on Sunday. 

A little later the Banbury pastry-shop came 
into the hands of a couple named White, of 
whom the wife was industrious, but querulous 
and complaining, and the husband a lazy loafer, 
who never did anything more energetic than to 
occasionally advertise his wife’s wares with a 
bright saying or so. While poor Betty toiled 
and grumbled, Jarvis, leaning cozily over the 
half-door, praised the lightness of her cakes to 
the neighbors, and to prove it declared that a 
venturesome sparrow, flying into the shop, had 
carried away a whole one in its bill! 

The business has passed through other hands 
since their day, but Banbury cakes are as good 
as ever, and although they are now sent out all 
over the world,—to Australia, India and America, 
—they are still made and started on their travels 
from the same little shop in the original Banbury 
main street where they won their early fame in 
the sixteenth century. 


————10e—— 


Uncle and Nephew. 


Years ago a travelling salesman tried to sell a 
plow to Dr. Charles Everett, a quick-tempered 
Virginian. The agent was persistent, and in 
reply to the doctor’s remark, ‘‘I am well supplied 
at present,” said, “But, doctor, even if you don’t 
need a plow now, you will need one some day.” 
“Yes,” retorted the annoyed physician, “and I 
will need a coffin, too, some day, but I don’t 
propose to buy one now!” 

The retort was characteristic, for Doctor 
Everett was quick-tempered and possessed an 
indomitable will. He stood out against Jefferson, 
his nearest neighbor, even when the great 
President was the leader of the democracy. 
Although naturally suspicious of men, yet when 
a man proved himself worthy of confidence, 
Doctor Everett grappled him. He had a nephew 
in Kentucky whose early advantages were few. 
The young man was trying with energy to 
secure means to educate himself as a physician. 
The uncle, who was wealthy, offered to help 
him; the proffered aid was declined, and the 
nephew supported himself while studying medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, where, on graduating, he 
began practice. 

Twelve years after the Virginia uncle died. 
Although he had several nephews, he left the 
bulk of his fortune, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to the one who, declining 
his aid, had battled alone with privation and 
hardships to secure an education. The young 
man’s indomitable will had drawn the hard- 
headed uncletohim. Being independent himself, 
he valued—as few independent men do—a similar 
trait in another. His nephew’s refusal of aid 
caused the uncle to say to himself, “There, I 
have found a man!” 
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Dogs as Fire-Alarms. 


Dogs and children are equally obnoxious to 
most owners of apartment houses, but there is 
one such house on Park Avenue, New York, 
where dogs at least seem to be welcome. There 
are ten families in the house, says an exchange, 
and every one has some kind of a canine pet. 

One never-failing source of delight to the 
tenants is the impromptu bench show held every 
night in the building. Recently the dogs fur- 
nished them with a topic of conversation which 
will last for months. 

Mrs. Woerner, who occupies the south flat on 
the ground floor, owns a black-and-tan terrier. 
At five o’clock in the morning she was awakened 
by his frenzied barking. Nothing would quiet 
him, and at last she arose to punish him. The 
dog continued his barking and scratched at the 
hall door until Mrs. Woerner opened it. 

As she did so, she smelled smoke. Looking 
farther, she saw that the woodwork surrounding 
the letter-boxes in the vestibule was on fire. 

Mrs. Woerner,rushed out, and on the instant, 
the little dog gave several short barks, which 
were immediately followed by a pandemonium, 
caused by every other dog in the building—a St. 
Bernard, a beagle-hound and a setter leading off, 
followed by sharp barkings in every key from 
every other dog in the house. 

All of them scratched at hall doors, and when 
their masters’ families were aroused, rushed 
down to join the Woerner dog. 

The ten gathered there, and did not become 
quiet until the firemen put out the blaze. 
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elties and Jewelry. Premiums or cash toagents. Send 
stamp for particulars to CONN. Nov. Co., Derby, Conn. 


Taught Practically 


Leepabhy and offices supplied 
< 


with operators bythe 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 

- Send for catalogue. 

A Solid Gold Ring 

set with a Genuine Diamond. 
Good weight, tasty, stylish 
$1.50 post-paid. Send size. Money 
refunded if not as represented. 
Tiffany Ring Co., Box 1199,Boston, Mass. 


I EIGHTON HOUSE. The best Hotel in Winthrop 
4 Highlands. ¥ hour ride from Boston—boat or train. 














Bowling, surf bathing, games, etc. Wide verandas, 
spacious rooms. Cuisine and service absolutely best. 
Ocean view beautiful. New management. Free pros- 
pectus, ete. J. E. Bertrand, Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 








MONEY 


back if you are not satisfied. Send 
10 cts. for the FINEST STICK 


PIN ever offered for the money. 
The illustration cannot do them jus- 
tice. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
We shall offer only a limited number 


of them to advertise our goods. 
Heath Jewelry Co., So. Braintree, Mass. 
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16 West 23d Street. 
166 Broadway. 

504 Fulton Street. 
169 Tremont Street. 
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New York: { 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 


Lost — $30.00. 


Many a housewife has lost a cook- 
stove costing this amount, or more 
simply by allowing holes and 
cracks in the stove lining to go 
unmended, letting the fierce heat 
come into direct contact with the 
oven plates, burning and warping 

them till the stove is ruined. 
few cents’ worth of 


1 Champion Stove Clay 
<P 















used at the right time 
would have saved the 
stove. This is a combina- 
| y tion of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar 
or cement, Any one can use 
it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-deal- 
er. Write us if he hasn't it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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- EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE - 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 























TOMATO and 
LETTUCE SALAD 


has appeared upon the breakfast and 
dinner table of nearly every reader of 
this paper. 

The finest dressing in the world for the 
fresh, crisp lettuce and ripe tomatoes is 


Royal Salad Dressing. 
It is the one thing needed to give to these 
two royal vegetables just that appetizing 
touch to make of them the dainties they 
should be. 
You have no idea what a relish it will 
ive to a dish of cold beans, or to a plain 
ew England dinner, while it is just the 
thing for hundreds of other dishes. 
It is the kind that does not separate, 
never spoils, and needs no shaking. 
FREE. A Large Sample Bottle, 
: sufficient Jor an entire 
Samily one meal, sent on receipt of We. 
Jor postage. Our Salad Book Free. 


THE HORTON-CATO MPG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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are about the most econom- 

ical purchase one can make. 

A few rugs scattered here 

and there over your hand- 
some carpet will save their cost many times 
over in the wear they save the carpet. 

If you use hardwood floors without rugs 
the wax polish wears out rapidly and once or 
twice of rewaxing will cost more than a set of 
rugs. Rugs gather and hold the dust and dirt 
that would otherwise be ground into the floors 
and carpets. When the rugs are taken out-of- 
doors to be beaten the dirt goes out, too. Be- 
side all this, rugs furnish a house immensely 

, and are always in style. 

We have just now a lot of particularly 
handsome Turkish, Indian and Persian Rugs, 
in new patterns and colors, also a lot of new 

American-made Saxony Rugs, made up in true Oriental patterns. 


Prices. $1.00 °*$, scorns @ i ont 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & COMPANY, 


Square Subway Station, Boston. 


Housekeepers! 


This Label Means Something. 


It means the most durable, the handsomest, 
the strongest and the most economical 
cooking ware in the world. 
* 
Sheet steel, double tinned, and 
superior to enamelled ware in 
every way. 





Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and 
money, and have tter results in 
preparing food. 


S The Dover Cake Beater. 


Send us five cents to pay 

Special Offer! stage p~ we will send 
you one of our Dover Cake Beaters; handy also for 
Srving doughnuts, boiling eggs, etc. 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 
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POFuU SOM Ma : 
I" BLACK PRINCE , 
;. TAR SOAP. ) 








ly MADE ON HONOR FOR ; 
is FIVE CENTS PER CAKE. Se 


ALL DEALERS. : 
y’ SAMPLE FREE upon request. 
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MANHATTAN SOAP CO., 
i, 550 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 















To all requests for our 
elegantly illustrated 1899 Art 
Catalogue we will mail a 
Thirty-Day Privilege 
Certificate 

on our Boston office for any 
size of our celebrated Special 
Rapid Vive Plates 4x5 or 
under, for 25 cents per dozen. 
VIVES from $5.00 up. 


VIVE CAMERA CO., 168 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Ladies and 


Gentlemen. 
BOK 


THE Jewel for young gen- 

tlemen, and the Ruby for 
young ladies, are the two 
best low-priced Watches ever 
made. They havea genuine 
Duplex Movement, an Enam- 
elled Dial, a Nickel Silver 
Case, and are Stem-Winding 
and Stem-Setting. The cases 
of these Watches are beauti- 
fully engraved. The color 
closely resembles silver and 


will retain its brightness in- 
ae definitely. 








It is only by making these Watches in lots of many thousands that 
we are able to offer our subscribers this unrivalled premium. Each Watch 
is packed in a sateen-lined case. 


BOK 


The JEWEL WATCH 
given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and 6oc. extra, post- 
age included. Sold 
for $2.50, post-paid. 


BOK 


The RUBY WATCH = 
given only to Com- + 
panion subscribersfor 7 
one new subscription 
and 8o0c. extra, post- 
age included. Sold 
for $3.50, post-paid. eli 

THE JEWEL. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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INCH Achromatic 
Field and Marine Glass. 


By importing a large number of these Field 
Glasses we are able to make this special offer to 
our subscribers. They are strongly made and 
have powerful Achromatic Lenses. The cut 
illustrates them one-half size. The carrying 
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case is made of leather, and has a strap for sus- 
pending it over the shoulder. It is designed for 
the practical use of hunters, tourists, or for use 
around the home or farm. 
Given to Companion subscribers for obtaining two 
new subscriptions with 65 cents extra. Sold for 
$3. Must be sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 












